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hogs ew the contents of this volume there is a 
rn unity to me, who read them as I have 

4) thought them out, which may not appear 
to those who read them as I have writ- 

ten them out; for no author knows how much 
or how little of his meaning he has conveyed by 
his words to others. They are intended to illus- 
trate a few of the more prominent stages of the path 
of the just, which shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day. Founded upon our Saviour’s great 
victory over all the evils of the wilderness, into 
which sin has converted the fair garden of man’s 
primeval innocence and happiness, they show how 
we become partakers in the results of that victory, 
and find sunshine and beauty where gloom and deso- 
lation would otherwise have reigned. By touching 
the hem of Christ’s garment, we are brought into 
such living contact with Him as leads to the forgive- 
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ness of sin, the denying and sacrificing of self, the 
calm endurance, and the sanctified use of all life’s 
sorrows; the overcoming of the vain show of the 
world, the hope of an unfading inheritance, the resur- 
rection from the dead, and the life everlasting. The 
discipline of the earthly wilderness is thus seen to 
prepare for the fruition of the heavenly paradise. 
May the simple thoughts suggested, so far as they 
are in accordance with the mind of the Spirit, gleam 
through the cloud of man’s words—which so often 
darken counsel—and make for a few simple-hearted 
ones who need it, a little sunshine in a shady place! 


H. M. 
March, 1872. 
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SUN-GLINTS IN THE WILDERNESS. 


CHAPTER “I. 
The Scene of our Lords Temptation. 


‘*And immediately the spirit driveth Him into the wilderness, And 
He was there in the wilderness forty days, tempted of Satan; and 
was with the wild beasts.” —MArkK i. 12, 13. 


muaN the beautiful transparent amber of the 
Eocene epoch are often found threads of 
™| mould, fragments of mosses and lichens, 
~ blossoms and leaves of flower - bearing 
plants, as well as wings of bees and butterflies. 
Nature, by this curious process of embalming, has 
perpetuated that which a breath of wind was sufficient 
to destroy, and moulded into a geological specimen 
what a finger’s touch would obliterate. Though small 
and insignificant in themselves, these strange mum- 
mies of a vanished world are deeply instructive to 


the naturalist, opening up to his mind’s eye a wide 
B 
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vista into the mysterious past life of the globe. So, 
too, in the precious amber of the Bible narrative are 
preserved incidents and statements, which to the care- 
less reader may appear trivial and superfluous, but 
which are infinitely suggestive to him who pauses and 
concentrates his attention upon them. They are relics, 
as it were, of a larger and older world of thought— 
indications of the deep things of God beyond what 
the Bible usually reveals,—scenic details of a spiritual 
landscape, so vast and varied that to bring it at all 
within the compass of man’s survey it must be pre- 
sented in an horizon exclusively of mountain-tops. 
Of such special far-reaching statements of Scripture, 
so apt to be lost sight of in the general beauty and 
significance of the narrative, one of the most inte- 
resting and suggestive is that which brings before us 
the scene of our Lord’s temptation. The temptation 
itself has often been described, and its appropriate 
teaching elicited ; but the place where the temptation | 
occurred, and its significance, have been strangely 
overlooked. 

The great purpose for which Christ came into the 
world was to destroy the works of the devil,—to 
counteract the effects of the fall. The second Adam 
came to restore what the first Adam had lost. It was 
therefore necessary that our Lord should be exposed 
to the same temptation to which our federal head was 
subjected. Accordingly, the careful student of Scrip- 
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ture who compares the narrative of Christ’s temptation 
with that of the temptation of Adam, will find a 
remarkable resemblance between them. Temptation 
approached both by the avenue of desire, and 
presented itself in the three principal forms in which 
it usually works: viz., the lust of the eye, the lust of 
the flesh, and the pride of life. In both cases Satan 
appeared in person, and plied his most seductive arts. 
In the one case he succeeded, in the other he failed. 
By the fall of the one, all mankind have been 
plunged into sin and misery; by the victory of the 
other, all who believe in Him are raised to a condition 
of glory and blessedness greater than that from which 
man originally fell. These two events being thus the 
most important in the moral history of the world, 
everything connected with them—the minutest inci- 
dent or circumstance—is deeply interesting and 
instructive to us. 

One of the points of discrepancy between the two 
events is the scene in which they respectively 
happened. But we shall find as we go on a close 
connection between them even in this apparently 
discordant feature. All the three Evangelists who 
describe our Saviour’s temptation, unite in placing it 
in a wilderness ; and this wilderness has been identified 
by the voice of tradition in the Greek and Latin 
Churches as that wild and lonely region between 
Jerusalem and the Dead Sea, called in modern 
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geography Quarantania. It is an extensive plateau, 
elevated toa considerable height above the plain of 
Jericho and the west bank of the Jordan; and hence 
the literal accuracy of the expression, that Jesus was 
“led up” into the wilderness. Travellers have 
described it as a barren sterile waste, of painful 
whiteness, shut in on the west by a ridge of gray 
limestone hills, moulded into every conceivable shape ; 
while on the east the view is closed by the gigantic 
wall of the Moab mountains,—appearing very near 
at hand, but in reality a long way off, the deception 
being caused by the nature of the intervening ground, 
which possesses no marked features, no difference of 
colour on which to fix the eye for the purpose of 
forming an estimate of distance. Over this vast 
expanse of upland country there are signs of vege- 
tation only in two or three places, where winter 
torrents have scooped out a channel for themselves, 
and stimulate year after year into brief existence 
narrow strips of verdure along their banks. The 
monotony of the landscape and the uniformity of its 
colouring are varied only when the glaring afternoon 
sun projects the shadows of the ghostly rocks across 
the plain, or, at rare intervals, when a snowy cloud, 
that seems as if born of the hills themselves, sails 
across the deep blue sky and casts down on the 
desolate scene the cool dark mantle of its shade. A 
more dreary and lonely scene it is impossible to 
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imagine. Essenes and hermits once found in its 
ravines a congenial seclusion, but now not a trace nor 
a recollection of man is to be seen there. Hardly 
ever does the half-savage Bedouin seek the shelter of 
its cliffs. No stream is heard trickling, no breeze 
sighing ; and the profound silence that broods over 
the horizon is broken only at night by the howl of 
the jackal or the wolf, making the loneliness more 
intense and unearthly by the momentary contrast. 
Such was the wilderness where, alone, without friend 
to cheer Him, without food to sustain Him, our Lord 
for the long space of forty days encountered the full 
concentrated powers of the kingdom of darkness. 
And this accurate localizing of the incident com- 
pletely disproves the false idealism which would 
make the temptation merely a vision or ecstacy of 
our Lord—suggested entirely from within—or a 
parable of which He had made Himself the subject. 
Its chronology and geography are given with the 
utmost precision, and there is such a life-like minute- 
ness and appropriateness of colouring in the place 
and incident, such a perfect and harmonious combi- 
nation of the marvellous subjective with the familiar 
objective, that it is impossible to regard it otherwise 
than what it claims to be,—an historical fact. 

There was a natural appropriateness in this desolate 
and forbidding wilderness being the scene of the 
temptation. Supernatural incidents have nearly al- 
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ways. taken place in wild and lonely spots. There 
the natural, in its association with the deeply and 
fearfully religious, ascends into the region of the 
supernatural, and gives back half the impressiveness 
and unearthly dignity which it receives. Moses saw 
the burning bush amid the awful solitudes of Horeb, 
where the setting sun burned like a funeral pyre on 
the crimson rocks, and nature assumed many a 
strange and weird aspect. Elijah heard the still 
small voice that caused him to wrap his face in his 
mantle in the cave of Sinai, below the highest point 
of Jebel Musa, where the thunder startles the rocks 
like the shout of God, and the breeze has a wild 
wail like a sound from another world. And as the 
giver of the law and the restorer of the law thus 
met with the supernatural in the lonely wilderness, 
so there was a peculiar fitness in Christ, the fulfiller 
of the law, being subjected to the assaults of Satan 
in one of the wildest and sternest solitudes of nature. 
The natural features of the weird spot corresponded 
with the spiritual trial that took place there. The 
loneliness of the scenery harmonized with the lone- 
liness of Christ’s spirit; the wild beasts were in 
keeping with the deadlier enemies that were ambushed 
' around Him; the bare aspect of the rocks and hills 
expressed outwardly the poverty and hunger of His 
body and soul. 

But there was more than a natural. appropriate- 
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ness in the wilderness being the scene of Christ’s 
temptation; there was a spiritual fitness, a typical 
significance. Why was Jesus tempted in the 
wilderness, and not in the fertile and populous haunts 
of men? This was not an accidental occurrence— 
a mere chance. The temptation could not have 
happened and answered its purpose anywhere else. 
The scene as well as the incident were pre-arranged. 
_ It was not that Jesus happened to be in that dreary 

region, and Satan took advantage of the loneliness 
and dreariness as the best circumstances in which © 
to tempt Him. He was brought there for the 
special purpose of being tempted. All the Evan- 
gelists agree in telling us that He was led by 
the Spirit into the wilderness ; not by an evil spirit, 
like the great Tempter himself, but by the Holy 
Ghost—the same Spirit that descended upon Him at 
His baptism. Nay, St. Mark uses a much stronger 
expression than the other Evangelists, and says, 
“Immediately the Spirit dvzveth Him into the wilder- 
ness.” Not voluntarily did Jesus place Himself in 
the way of temptation. Pure and sinless as He was, 
and all-powerful to resist evil as He knew Himself to 
be, He did not go of His own accord into the 
_ wilderness to match His strength against the Tempter. 
St. Mark’s peculiar and forcible expression implies 
that He went with reluctance—that a certain measure 
of ‘constraint was necessary to induce Him to go into 
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the wilderness. And the reason of this will be seen 
when we look at the result of the temptation of 
Adam. ae 

Our great federal head was put into a garden to be 
tested. Eden was specially prepared to be his abode. 
It was furnished with all that a pure and sinless 
human being could require. He could lie down there 
in green pastures, and beside still waters. The tree 
of life yielded its fruit to promote the vigour and 
elasticity of his frame, and to be the outward pledge 
and sacrament of his immortality. And the keeping 
and dressing of the garden furnished him with a 
delightful and healthful employment for all his 
powers of body and mind, and gave him the dignity 
and blessedness of being a fellow-worker with God. 
In the height of this outward prosperity and pleni- 
tude of the world’s good things, when they were. 
indeed good—in this fair and fertile paradise, where 
one would imagine that no form or thought of evil 
could intrude, Satan came and tempted him with 
the desire for something more than he had. ‘There 
was everything to make him perfectly satisfied with 
his lot, and yet he was seduced by the wiles of 
the wicked one. He forfeited his glorious estate, 
dragged down with him the whole inferior world, of 
which he was king and high priest, and entailed 
upon his posterity as their representative all the 
ills that flesh is heir to. A blight passed upon the 
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beauty and fertility of creation. The ground was 
cursed for man’s sake. Light and refreshing labour. 
became exhausting toil amid unfavourable conditions. 
Nature instead of favouring man’s purposes opposed 
them with her thorns and thistles. Bread was to be 
earned by the sweat of the brow and eaten in sorrow of 
spirit. The rivers that watered Eden were dried up, and 
the earth became a parched land. The tree of life was 
removed, and the world was filled with disease, decay, 
and death. _Adam, by yielding to the temptation of 
Satan, changed the garden of Eden in which he was 
placed into a wilderness; not a lifeless desert alto- 
gether, for then there would be no possibility of 
restoring it without a new distinct act of creation. 
“Except the Lord of hosts had left unto us a very 
small remnant, we should have been as Sodom, and 
we should have been like unto Gomorrah.” Nature 
and life died down to their root, but the root 
remained, and hence the hope of its budding and 
blossoming anew. “But yet in it shall be a tenth, 
and it shall return, and shall be eaten: as a teil 
tree, and as an oak, whose substance is in them, 
when they cast their leaves: so the holy seed shall 
be the substance thereof.” There were limits merci- 
fully imposed upon the curse; it was not absolute 
and universal, either in the human or natural world. 
The wilderness is an expressive type of the change 
that had come. over nature and man; and this 
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wilderness is not a place of punishment, but of 
probation—not a condemned cell, but a reformatory ; 
and therefore, amid all its bleakness and desolation, 
it has a few green oases and sparkling wells. The 
wilderness of Sinai would have been no place for 
testing the character of the Israelites, and preparing 
them for. their destiny, had it been an unmitigated 
waste of sand. Such a scene of absolute desolation 
would have at once frustrated God’s purposes, by 
exterminating the people who were to be tried. 
They must find some of the necessaries of life in 
the scene of the temptation, in order to prolong the 
life that was to be tempted; therefore the wilderness 
had its Elims as well as its Marahs. So, too, the 
wilderness of Quarantania, where our Lord was 
tempted, though very dreary and desolate, was not 
an absolute waste; there were a few spots of verdure 
here and there, and the reviving murmur of water 
was heard in it, at least during the rainy season. And 
so, too, man’s life is not all desert, otherwise it would 
be insupportable, and we should be unable from sheer 
despair, to perform any of the purposes of our 
existence. It is a wilderness where joy mingles with 
sorrow, light with shade, life with death, evil with 
good ; and by reason of this very combination, it is, 
best adapted to be the scene of our probation. 
Such was the wilderness in which Christ was 
tempted. The second Adam came not into an 
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Eden, but into a wilderness. He came not, like the 
first Adam, rich and prosperous, and provided with all 
that man could require. He was born in a low con- 
dition; He had not where to lay His head. Though 
He was rich, yet for our sakes He became poor—so 
poor that He had to subsist upon the charity of a few 
poor women, who ministered to Him of their sub- 
stance. His circumstances in life were typical of the 
miserable destitution into which the fall had brought 
mankind. He took up our condition at that low 
wretched point to which our first parents by their 
sin had humbled it. This is a view of the subject 
which does not commonly occur to us. We do not 
_ ask ourselves why Christ came in a poor and humble 
state into this world. Why was He not born rich and 
great? What an effect, we are apt to suppose, would 
have been produced had He made the throne of the 
Roman empire the stepping-stone to the cross. But 
this could not have been. He came in a poor and 
mean condition, not because He chose poverty and 
meanness for their own sake, as if there was a special 
and peculiar merit in them—not simply because He 
knew that a poor and mean condition would be the 
state in which He could best subserve his Father's 
purposes—but because meanness and poverty was 
the condition to which Adam by his fall had reduced 
men. He took upon Him, not a favourable, but 
a representative condition ; not the condition of the 
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few exceptionally rich and prosperous favourites of 
fortune, in whose case, so far at least as outward cir- 
cumstances are concerned, the effects of the curse 
have been modified,—but the condition of the great 
bulk of mankind, in which the effects of the curse are 
most vividly seen,—of the many poor who are always 
with us. In order to be an efficient Surety and Sub- 
stitute for us, it became Him to be made in ad/ things 
like unto His brethren. 

There is one feature of the temptation-wilderness 
which is noticed by St. Mark alone. He says of Jesus 
that “He was with the wild beasts.” Most commen- 
tators have overlooked this incident altogether. Some, 
like De Wette, have regarded it as a mere pictorial 
embellishment of the narrative. No doubt the wilder- 
ness was the haunt of wild beasts—jackals and wolves 
from the thickets of the Jordan making the night 
hideous with their howling—and our Saviour was in 
danger of being attacked by them while keeping His 
lonely vigil. But while their presence was true to 
nature, and an aggravation of the sufferings of Christ, - 
it had also, I cannot help thinking, a deep typical 
significance. The saying of St. Mark is a small 
exposed portion of an extensive stratum of truth 
underlying the whole Bible narrative, and cropping 
to the surface in several places: viz., the effect of the 
fall of man and the redemption of Christ upon the 
lower creation. In the primeval paradise Adam was 
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with the lower animals. The Lord brought every 
beast of the field and every fowl of the air unto Adam, 
_ to see what he would call them ; and whatever Adam 
called every living creature, that was the name thereof. 
God gave him dominion over every living thing that 
moveth upon the earth. We are not to suppose, as 
many have done, that the beasts in Eden were all 
herbivorous, and meek as the ox or lamb. They 
could not have been so without having their structure 
so altered as to completely destroy their identity. 
The lion that could eat straw, instead of killing and 
consuming its prey, would be no lion at all. But 
while their structure and habits were the same then 
as now, the animals were all subject to man as their 
lord and master. By his fall he lost his dominion 
over them. ‘They withdrew their necks from his 
yoke ; they became wild and untameable. The beasts 
of prey dared to attack him; the peaceful ruminating 
animals fled from him in terror; while even the 
animals that he has domesticated occasionally revolt 
against him. In the effects of the curse, the irrational 
creation shared with man. The serpent was cursed 
above all cattle, and above every beast of the field. 
God said, “I will destroy man whom I have created 
from the face of the earth; both man, and beast, and 
the creeping thing, and the fowls of the air; for it 
repenteth me that I have made them.” And the 
Apostle Paul says, “The whole creation groaneth and 
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travaileth together in pain until now.” It is an appro- 
priate circumstance, therefore, that the animals, which 
were with the first Adam in the garden and acknow- 
ledged his authority there, should, in their wild and 
revolted state, be with the second Adam in the 
wilderness, to indicate the deterioration they had 
undergone, and to participate in the blessings of His 
victory. And in connection with this dovetailing of 
Christ’s temptation into Adam’s in all its features, it 
may be mentioned that, as the Lord “drove out the 
man” from the garden, so the Spirit drove Christ into 
the wilderness. In both cases it was not a matter of 
choice, but of necessity. 

We cannot imagine any circumstances more favour- 
able for the purposes of the Tempter than those in 
which our Lord was placed. He was not in Eden, 
like Adam, with lavish fruits to satisfy Him, and a 
tree of life to remind Him of the conditions of life; 
but in a wilderness, where He had only stones for 
bread, and the face of nature in its dreariness and 
desolation to remind him of the blight and the misery 
that had come upon God’s creation. And yet our 
Lord triumphed in His very destitution and sorrow; 
while Adam fell in his plenty and happiness. And 
what is the effect of Christ’s triumph over the three 
concentrated forms in which the evil that is in the 
world takes substance, and stands in seductive dis- 
guise before man’s spirit? The paradise lost has 
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become the paradise regained. In the desert, the tree 
of life, withered long ago in, Eden, has begun to 
bloom for mankind again. The wilderness and the 
solitary place have been made glad; and the desert 
has been made to rejoice and blossom as the rose. 
Christ recovered for us all that Adam lost. In His 
victory over the Tempter in the wilderness, He has 
obtained the pledge that the kingdom of Satan shall 
be fully and finally destroyed ; that the world shall be 
delivered from the curse; that the whole creation, 
which groaneth and. travaileth together in pain until 
now, shall be delivered from the bondage of corrup- 
tion, and translated into the glorious liberty of the 
children of God. 

' The effects of Christ’s victory over Satan are physi- 
cal as well as spiritual. Our Saviour’s nature-miracles ° 
were signs of man’s recovered dominion over the ma- 
terial world. In these nature yielded to the Ideal 
man the sovereignty which Adam had lost. They | 
were the beginnings—the first-fruits of a new order 
of things; the sacraments of a world-wide physical 
redemption. They were a higher and purer nature 
coming into this degenerated and disordered nature, 
and bringing it fora moment back into harmony with 
the ancient Eden. The water was made wine; the 
bread was multiplied ; the tempest was stilled; the 
fruitless fig-tree was blasted ; the miraculous draught 
of fishes was taken: in short, the laws of force and | 
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substance were subjected to the Saviour, that we may 
look onwards in hope to the perfect and unblighted 
glories of a new heaven and a new earth, wherein 
dwelleth righteousness. And in proportion as man 
believes in Christ, and enters into living union with 
Him, and is thus made partaker of all that He 
did and procured, so in proportion does man recover 
dominion over nature,—so in proportion are the 
blighting effects of the overshadowing empire of sin 
neutralized, and the beneficent effects of the kingdom 
of grace extended. Our Saviour said that if the 
disciples had faith as a grain of mustard-seed, they 
could say to the mountain or the sycamore tree, “Be 
thou removed and cast into the sea,” and it should be 
done. We have striking examples of man’s restored 
sovereignty over nature through the power of faith, 
in Peter walking upon the sea, and in all the won- 
derful miracles which the disciples, in the name 
of Jesus of Nazareth, performed. We see in such 
cases the lordship of man’s will over the material 
world, when that will was in absolute harmony, as at 
the first, with God’s will. And at the present day, in 
proportion as men are becoming truly Christian, 
rising in the strength of Christ superior to the temp- 
tations of Satan in the lusts of the flesh, so in pro- 
portion is physical nature herself delivered from the 
vanity and bondage of sin that blighted her. Her 
waste places are being cultivated; her deserts are 
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being colonized. She yields to man more and more 
of her fruitfulness, and pours more and more into his 
lap of her abundance for the satisfying of his wants. 
Instead of the thorn comes up the pine tree, and 
instead of the brier the myrtle tree: and it is to the 
Lord for a name, for an everlasting sign that shall 
not be cut off. 

It is Christianity alone that has changed the prim- 
eval curse into a blessing. It is Christian nations 
alone that have reclaimed the wilderness, developed 
the resources of the earth, replenished and subdued 
it, and made it in some measure what God intended 
it to be. Heathen nations have been content with 
the pathless wilderness and the uncultivated desert ; 
they have left the earth much as they found it,—a 
desolate waste, wandered over by wild beasts, or 
wilder men. The smiling fields that we see around 
us, the fruitful orchards, the verdant meadows, the 
rich corn-fields and the luxuriant woods, are the 
outward evidences appealing to the senses of the 
power of Christianity. What has given our nation 
its high position among the people of the earth, and 
developed the wealth of our country, but our 
Christianity ; and assuredly, the more Christian faith 
pervades a community, the more industrious it will 
become, and the more the earth will be transformed 
by its efforts. Who can lay down the limits of what 


man can do in the field of nature, when brought into 
Cc 
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personal union with Him who conquered the evil of 
the world for us in the wilderness? “Let the people 
praise Thee, O God; let all the people praise Thee. 
Then shall the earth yield her increase.” “The 
mountains shall bring peace to the people, and the 
little hills, by righteousness.” “ For ye shall go out 
with joy, and be led forth with peace: the mountains 
and the hills shall break forth before you into 
singing, and all the trees of the field shall clap their 
hands.” 

In this physical regeneration consequent upon 
the victory of Christ, the lower animals have also 
shared, and will yet share more and more. The 
relationship between man and them is so close, that 
they too are deeply interested in the question of his 
progress. We owe so much to them; without them 
we could not remain on the earth, or subdue or 
replenish it. The usefulness of the ox, the strength 
of the horse, the companionship of the dog, are 
necessary elements in human civilization. They 
have shared bitterly in the curse; man, estranged 
from God, and led captive by the devil at his will, 
has cruelly misused them. But, under the softening 
influences of Divine grace, he has protected, fed, and 
even cultivated in them a certain amenity of dis- 
position. The more Christian men become, the less are 
they guilty of cruelty to animals; the more tenderly 
do they feel towards these helpless dumb creatures, 
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which are so similar to themselves, but so vastly 
inferior. Scripture traces throughout the whole line 
of its history their connection with man, and their 
participation in the blessings of salvation. It was 
with their skins that God clothed our first parents, 
when sin brought the feeling of physical nakedness 
and the consciousness of moral shame to them. They 
were the victims that were sacrificed on the altar of 
_ burnt-offering as an atonement for man. They were 
the scape-goats, upon which the sin of man was laid, 
and by which it was carried away. From them the ' 
most distinctive and expressive titles of Christ as the 
Saviour of the world were derived —the Lamb of 
God, and the Lion of the tribe of Judah. They were 
saved in the ark along with Noah and his family; 
and as the ark was a type of the salvation that is 
in Christ, so their preservation shows that they too 
were interested in the blessings of redemption, as 
they were involved in the consequences of the fall. 
The cherubim that were above the mercy-seat in the 
holiest place of the tabernacle, were compound 
animal forms. Our Lord commanded the disciples 
to preach the Gospel to every creature. In the Reve- 
lation of St. John—the book of fulfilment and 
consummation—Jesus is represented in the midst of 
the four symbolical living creatures; and they say 
Amen to the chorus which resounds in heaven from 
every creature which is in heaven, and on the earth, 
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and under the earth, and in the sea: “ Blessing, and. 
honour, and glory, and power, be unto Him that 
sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb for 
ever.” 
But the most glorious effects of Christian faith 
are seen in the spiritual field—in the sphere of 
man’s heart and life. There the richest and noblest 
fruits of Christ’s victory over Satan’s temptation 
will be reaped. There the works of the devil will- 
be most thoroughly destroyed. The wilderness 
within, with its unfruitful works of darkness, its 
thorns and thistles of sinful desires, its wild beasts 
of evil passions and tempers, will become a fair and 
fertile garden, the home of gentle and lamb-like 
virtues and graces. Most frequently and most 
beautifully is this change described in the ‘meta- 
phorical language of the Prophets. By a combination 
of similitudes, borrowed from the labours of husbandry 
and from the domestication of wild animals, a most 
attractive picture is formed, representing the progress- 
ive regeneration of man’s nature, as the reclaiming 
of a parched and thorny waste, infested with ravenous 
beasts, into a fruitful and well-watered garden, in 
which the redeemed of the Lord shall walk. “I will 
open rivers in high places, and fountains in the midst 
of the valleys: I will make the wilderness a pool of 
water, and the dry land springs of water. I will 
plant in the wilderness the cedar, the shittah tree, 
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and the myrtle and the oil tree; I will set in the 
desert the fir tree, and the pine, and the box together.” 
“The wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, and the 
leopard shall lie down with the kid; and the calf 
and the young lion and the fatling together; and a 
little child shall lead them. And the cow and the 
bear shall feed; their young ones shall lie down 
together; and the lion shall eat straw like the ox. 
And the sucking child shall play on the hole of the 
asp, and the weaned child shall put his hand on the 
cockatrice’ den. They shall not hurt nor destroy in 
all my holy mountain: for the earth shall be full 
of the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover 
the sea.” Thus, the new creation, beginning in its 
head and highest point, will go down to all the 
inferior physical and animate world. The beauty 
of the redeemed soul will be reflected upon matter. 
The new nature within will create a new nature 
without; and man, regenerated and renewed, having 
the image of God in which he was created restored 
to him, created anew in Christ Jesus unto good 
works, will be like another Adam in another Eden. 





CHAPTER _ II. 


Our Lord's First Temptation. 


‘*And when the tempter came to Him, he said, If Thou be the Son 
of God, command that these stones be made bread. But He 
answered and said, It is written, Man shall not live by bread 
alone, but by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of 
God.” —MATTHEW iv. 3, 4. 


N the last chapter I considered the scene 
| of the temptation in its typical aspect, as 
1 Ex) the wilderness into which the garden of 
~~ Eden has been changed by Adam’s trans- 
gression, and which was to be restored to more than 
Edenic beauty and fruitfulness by the victory of 
Christ. In the following remarks I intend to look 
at the first temptation with which Satan assailed 
our Lord from the same symbolical point of view. . 
And so regarded, the first thing about it that strikes 
us is the close resemblance in spirit and form which 
it bears to the temptation of Adam. Our first parent 
was assailed by a personal tempter from without,— 
for as a pure and innocent being no evil thought 
could have arisen spontaneously in his own breast. 
So was our Lord,—for an inborn sinful suggestion 
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would have been even more inconsistent with His 
positive holiness than with the mere negative holiness 
of Adam. In both cases the temptation was an 
appeal to appetite, which is the weakest and most 
assailable part in man’s constitution. Adam was 
fully satisfied and happy in the garden of Eden; 
and seeing that everything was thus so freely put in 
his power with the exception of the forbidden fruit, 
Satan insinuated a doubt whether God could have 
really made that exception: “Yea, hath God said, 
Ye shall not eat of every tree of the garden?” 
Christ was hungry, and forsaken of the Spirit in the 
wilderness; and in this destitution and seeming aban- 
donment of Him by heaven, Satan insinuated a doubt 
whether He could be really the Son of God: “If 
Thou be the Son of God, command that these stones 
be made bread.” The prize held out to Adam was, 
that if he did what Satan commanded him, and ate 
of the forbidden tree, his eyes would be opened, and 
he would be as a god, knowing good and evil. The 
allurement offered to Christ was, that if He did what 
Satan commanded Him, He would have His eyes 
opened, and know Himself to be in deed and in truth 
the Son of God. Disobedience to God’s will and 
self-deification, in both cases, was the sin involved 
in the temptation. 

As the second Adam, the representative man in 
the new covenant, pledged to restore what the first 
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Adam, our representative in the covenant of works, 
had lost, the fasting and the hunger of our Lord in 
the wilderness are deeply significant. They are not 
merely personal but vicarious, not merely literal but 
typical experiences. As the wilderness was the type 
of the blight which had passed upon nature, so the 
hunger of Christ was the type of the curse which had | 
passed upon man—of all the destitution, misery, and 
want which humanity has ever felt or shall ever feel. 
The punishment of Adam ran in the line of his sin; 
the reward of his own hand was given to him. He 
ate of the forbidden tree ; and for thus indulging the 
lust of the flesh, he suffered the natural consequence 
in hunger and privation. Our Lord, as man’s Surety 
and Substitute, bore this hunger and privation that 
He might redeem us from them, and restore the 
primeval plenitude of blessings. He fasted because 
Adam feasted ; He hungered because Adam indulged 
his appetite; He conquered the lower nature because 
Adam had been subdued and betrayed into sin by it. 
And just as the world’ was overwhelmed for forty 
days by the waters of the deluge, and Israel was 
condemned to wander forty years in the wilderness, 
on account of their carnal sins,—so, in the same typical 
way and during the same typical period, our Lord 
bore the punishment and made expiation for the 
carnal sin of our first parents. 

The formal act to which Satan tempted our Lord 
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—“Command that these stones be made bread ”— 
was not sinful in itself. Had it been transparently 
evil, we may be sure that it would not have been 
suggested by the crafty Spirit who robes. himself as 
an angel of light, and quotes Scripture in order the 
more effectually to ensnare souls that could not be 
deceived by gross temptations, and who knew on this 
occasion that he had the purest and loftiest nature to 
deal with. Jesus was placed in circumstances sufficient 
we might suppose to justify such an act: He after- 
wards made wine and multiplied bread to minister to 
necessities far less urgent than were His own at this 
time. The act, therefore, was not sinful in its form. 
In itself, it was outside the domain of morals, like 
the positive or arbitrary command imposed upon 
Adam by God in Eden. Neither was it sinful s¢mply 
because it was suggested by Satan. We must look 
at the position of our Saviour, and all that it involved, 
in order to understand the subtle far-reaching evil 
that lay in the temptation. Had Christ been acting 
for Himself, His commanding the stones to be made 
bread would have been a perfectly harmless act. 
But as the Mediator between God and man, it would 
have been sinful for Him to do so. It would have 
defeated the object for which He came into the 
world, and destroyed the kingdom of heaven in the 
very bud. : 
Compliance with the temptation would have in- 
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volved a similar want of faith to that which ruined 
the world. The sin of which Adam was guilty was 
want of faith in God. Satan suggested the doubt to 
his mind, that God could not have loved or cared for 
him when He could have withheld from him, ap- 
parently in mere wantonness and caprice, the use of 
a tree whose fruit was so beautiful to the eye, so 
pleasant to the taste, and endowed with the property 
of imparting heavenly wisdom. Adam gave way to 
this doubt. He lost his confidence in God; and 
believing that he was deprived of the coveted blessing 
unjustly or from unworthy motives, he put forth his 
hand and took the fruit, and thus lost his innocence 
and happiness. Having succeeded so well in this 
attempt, Satan tried the second Adam in the same 
way. He found Him alone in the wilderness, faint 
and hungry after a long and exhausting fast. In 
these circumstances, he endeavoured to disturb His 
faith in God,—to insinuate the doubt whether God 
could be really His Father, when He had left Him to 

endure all these privations and hardships,—whether 
He could be the Son of God, who might be justly 
supposed to be able to do all things, and to be 
incapable of suffering hunger or participating in the 
wants and weaknesses of humanity. Satan’s crafty 
purpose was thus to lead Christ from the exercise 
of faith in God’s providence to the exercise of 
His own independent will—to the employment of 
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the higher powers bestowed upon Him for the attes- 
tation of His mission and the good of others, for the 
satisfying of His own wants: “If Thou be the Son 
of God, command that these stones be made bread.” 
Jesus replied not by asserting that He was the Son 
of God, and that, as such, He thoroughly understood 
the adversary’s base design in this temptation. He 
did not appeal to what Satan might well have 
understood,—His own omniscience and unchangeable- 
ness as God. He gave an answer borrowed from a 
passage in Deuteronomy, relating to the experience 
of Israel, God’s adopted son, during the forty years’ 
temptation in the wilderness—an answer which 
showed that our Lord, though His own wisdom and 
holiness were a sufficient rule to Him, nevertheless 
learned obedience to the same written Word of God 
laid down for our guidance; and thus adopted a 
mode of defence not peculiar to Himself, but available 
to all of us when we are tempted {x Man does not 
live by bread alone, but by every word that cometh 
_ out of the mouth. of God.” There is no necessity for 
doing the miracle suggested; for human life can be 
sustained independently of material means, and de- 
pends as much upon faith as upon bread—upon the 
‘providence of the God who upholdeth all things by 
the word of His power, as upon abundant supplies of 
ordinary food. 

Bread has no essential or necessary relation to the 
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bodily organization of man. It is the mere sacrament 
of his natural nourishment, as the bread of the 
Supper is the sacrament of his spiritual nourishment. 
It is a mere help to faith—the outward visible 
instrument by which we receive out of God’s fulness 
the supply of our wants—the material point of 
contact between the sustaining life of God and our 
needy life. It is the creative word of God alone 
that makes the bread effectual for its purpose, 
transforming it into flesh and bones, heat and force, 
and all the powers and substances of which the 
body is composed, and by which its life is sustained. 
And as God Himself is the nourisher, and not any 
inherent quality or suitableness in the bread, so it 
is at once apparent that, when occasion requires, 
He can dispense with the mere outward instru- 
mentality, and:feed by His own direct and unveiled 
sustaining power. Scripture informs us that He has 
actually done so more than once. Moses, during 
his forty days’ fast on Mount Horeb, was fed by the 
melodies of heaven—the music of the spheres, as the 
beautiful Jewish legend says—until God’s special 
purposes were accomplished, and then he returned 
to the common mode of sustaining life. The children 
of Israel, during their forty years’ temptation in the 
wilderness, sowed not and reaped not, but were 
entirely dependent upon the word of God—fed by 
the daily miracle of manna from heaven—until God’s 
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gracious designs in regard to them were fulfilled, 
when the manna was withdrawn, and they were 
supported by the common corn of Canaan. The 
widow of Zarephath’s barrel of meal and cruse of oil 
wasted not during the three years that the famine 
prevailed in Israel in the days of Ahab; and Elijah, 
in the desert of Horeb, went for forty days and 
forty nights in the strength of the single cake 
baken on the coals, and the cruse of water supplied 
_ to him by an angel. The multitude that followed 

Christ, fascinated by His teaching, into the desert 
of Capernaum, far beyond the reaeh of ordinary 
supplies of food, were fed by the word of God—by 
the miracle of the loaves and fishes; and the 
gathering up of the fragments plainly indicated that - 
only so long as they were doing the will of God, 
beyond the reach of ordinary food, would they be 
thus miraculously fed—that in ordinary circumstances 
they would be sustained in the ordinary way. As 
in all these exceptional cases the mode of nourish- 
ment was exceptional—in form, not in essence—the 
sustaining power being seen in its naked directness, 
instead of being veiled in the instrumentality—so 
during the forty days of the temptation, while our 
Saviour was about His Father's business, in the 
wilderness, beyond the reach of ordinary subsistence, 
He had the covenant promise that He should live 
independently of material means ; that He should have 
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meat to eat which the world knoweth not of; that He 
should be fed by spiritual realities—by the hidden word 
of God, which would strengthen His soul and body. 
To provide anything for Himself, therefore, by the 
exercise of the miraculous power granted to Him, 
would have implied a distrust. in God’s providence 
and a want of obedience to God’s will. It would 
have been equivalent to the lusting of the Israelites 
at Kibroth-hattaavah for flesh instead of manna. 
The sin would have been precisely the same, and so 
would have been the punishment; for as the same 
word of God which made the miraculous manna 
efficacious in sustaining the life of the Israelites, 
changed the quails for which they lusted into means 
of death, so the same word of God which fed Christ 
in the wilderness would—supposing it were possible 
that Satan’s suggestion could have been obeyed— 
make the bread thus procured, without the Divine 
sanction or blessing, into an instrument of destruction. 
Jesus, therefore, places Himself on a level with 
humanity ; and by including Himself in the term 
“man,” asserts that He too must live by implicit trust 
in God’s word. He must live by faith, like all the 
just. He must seek first the kingdom of God and 
His righteousness, that all other needed things may 
be added thereto, like those to whom He declared 
the precept. He must pray first that God’s will may 
be done, before He can pray for daily bread to be 
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given, like the disciples to whom He taught the 
prayer. He did not see the material sensible means 
by which Providence could sustain Him in the 
wilderness ; but He was nevertheless, like Moses and 
Elijah, and the widow of Sarepta, and all God's 
children placed in similar circumstances, to rely 
confidently upon the promise that bread would be 
given to Him—that He would lack no good thing— 
that no want would be to them that fear God. Thus 
wisely did Jesus direct His answer to the plea of 
necessity for procuring food in a miraculous way 
urged by Satan. 

But, further, Satan insinuated a doubt of Christ’s 
Divine Sonship: “Jf Thou be the Son of God, 
command that these stones be made bread.” » Christ’s 
refusal to perform the miracle was a sufficient answer 
to this insinuation. As He showed by His words 
that there was no necessity for the miracle to relieve 
His hunger, so He proved by His inaction that there 
_-was no necessity for it to prove His divinity. His 
faith in Himself, no less than His faith in God, 
needed no such confirmation. It was by faith that 
the saints of old, mentioned in the eleventh chapter 
of the Hebrews, performed their astonishing works. 
It was by faith that the disciples and apostles under 
the Christian dispensation wrought their signs and 
wonders. And so it was by faith that our Lord 
performed His miracles. He wrought them not in 
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_His own name or by His own power, but in the name 
and by the power of His Father. He wrought, as 
He taught and lived, by every word that cometh out 
of the mouth of God. He said, “My doctrine is 
not Mine, but His that sent Me.” “Verily, verily, I 
say unto you, the Son can do nothing of Himself, but 

' what He seeth the Father do; for what things soever 
He doeth, these also doeth the Son likewise. For 
the Father loveth the Son, and showeth Him all 
things that Himself doeth; and He will show Him 

greater works than these, that.ye may marvel.” If 
Christ, therefore, had yielded to the temptation of 
Satan, His changing the stones into bread would not 
have been an act of faith, but of self-distrust and 
unbelief. It would have been an acknowledgment of 
dissatisfaction with the evidence of His Divine 
Sonship, recently given to Him at His baptism by 
the audible voice of God—“This is My beloved 
Son;” and by the visible descent of the Holy Spirit 
upon Him. Such a miracle, could it have been done, 
would have been, not a work of the Father shown 
to the Son in illustration of the scheme of grace, but 

a work of the devil, suggested for the destruction of 
that scheme. It would have implied a rejection of 
His Father’s testimony and a receiving of that of 
Satan. 

And as there could have been no exercise of 
personal faith on the part of Christ in the doing of 
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such a miracle, so there manifestly could not have 
been any exercise whatever of faith on the part of 
Satan. The miracle, so far as the adversary was 
concerned, would have been utterly unprofitable. It 
was not necessary for Christ to manifest His power— 
to prove His Godhead to a reprobate spirit, who 
might indeed believe and tremble, as the devils are 
said to do, but who could not be morally or savingly 
impressed by the display. In such circumstances it 
would have been a mere thaumaturgic exhibition, an 
ostentatious exertion of arbitrary power. Nay, more, 
it would have been a caricature or counterfeit of a 
true miracle; one of those “lying wonders” of which 
the Bible gives us some specimens in the exploits of 
the Egyptian magicians and the false prophets, and 
which run parallel with the true miracles of Scripture, 
and imitate them so closely as to deceive, if it were 
possible, the very elect. Judged by the test applied 
to all God’s works as well as to Christ’s miracles, 
“What doeth it?” it would have been a mere selfish, 
isolated, futile act, and not an essential link in a great 
chain binding earth and heaven together, not an all- 
important part of a great whole, of the periphery of 
that great circle of redemption of which Christ is the 
centre. Like the miracles of the magi, it would have 
been a mere wanton freak of power, done for show, 
and not a redemptive act. It would have been, in 
short, a mere physical and not an ethical act, a mere 
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prodigy, but not the seal of a doctrine of holiness, 
or the pledge or first-fruit of a world-wide time-long 
restoration. 

Comparing such a miracle as that which Satan 
suggested with the miracles which Christ actually 
performed, we see at once the immense difference 
between them. Our Lord was no mere thaumaturgist 
or miracle-worker. He did not perform supernatural 
acts, that might be carefully investigated by doubters. 
and cavillers, in order to support His supernatural 
pretensions. He never rested His claims to Divine 
- authority upon the scientific judgment of His miracles, 
or the rigid investigation of them by the incredulous. 
If He had sought that kind of testimony, nothing 
could have been easier for Him than to go on working 
extraordinary miracles until every doubt and scruple 
were borne down, and irresistible conviction produced. 
But this was not the kind of faith that Jesus desired. 
He came as a Divine teacher from God to men, to 
show them the way of salvation and to speak with 
authority to their hearts and consciences. He claimed 
a spiritual faith and obedience. He attached little 
value to the faith produced by mere miracles, for He 
said to the multitude, “Except ye see signs and 
wonders, ye will not believe;” and He regarded it as 
a condescension to obtuse spiritual susceptibilities . 
when, instead of simply commanding them to believe, 
He had to substitute, “or else believe Me for the 
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very works’ sake.” He wished Himself to be His 
own evidence; wished that the manifestation of His 
own person, and the revelation of Divine truth by 
His own lips, character, and conduct, should awaken 
love and secure confidence in the hearts of men. 
And whenever and wherever He found this spiritual 
preparedness—found the spirit impressed by His 
personal influence and Divine authority—He was 
there and then ready to perform a miracle in order 
to deepen such impressions, to strengthen love, and 
confirm faith. But, on the contrary, whenever and 
wherever the people, unaffected by the personal 
impression which appealed to their heart and con- 
science, were willing only to acknowledge Him as 
the Messiah on the condition of His doing some 
mighty work, He then and there refused to perform 
a miracle. Nay, He positively asserted that this 
want of spiritual susceptibility incapacitated Him for 
performing miracles; and it is distinctly mentioned 
by St. Matthew that He did not do many mighty 
works in His own country because of the unbelief 
of the people. 

We are told that when Satan left Jesus, mortified 
and conquered, it was only for a season. .And we 
have proof of this in the very fact that this first 
temptation of Satan was one which was continually 
presented to Him during the whole course of His 
public ministry. Baffled in person, Satan tempted 
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Jesus through the agency of his seed—the unbelieving 
Jews. Again and again the Pharisees also with the 
Sadducees came, and ‘empting, desired that He 
would show them a sign from heaven. When He 
purified the temple, they said, “What sign showest 
Thou to us, seeing that Thou doest these things?” 
When He multiplied the loaves and fishes, the 
multitude that followed Him, because they had got 
a meal which cost them nothing, and anticipated 
additional favours. of that nature, said, “What sign 
showest Thou then, that we may see and believe? 
What dost Thou work?” When he was expiring 
on the cross, they mocked Him with the same 
request: “If Thou be the Son of God, come down 
from the cross;” “Let Christ the King of Israel 
descend now from the cross, that we may see and 
believe.” It is impossible not to recognize in the 
taunt of the chief priests and rulers the subtle 
malignity of Satan, working concealed behind the 
cruel human instruments of his will, tempting Jesus 
on the cross as of old in the wilderness—now, in 
His dying agony, as then in His hunger and faint- 
ness—to prove His Messiahship, and in the very act 
of proving it, to destroy the whole work which He 
came as Messiah to perform; for if He had saved 
Himself from death at the suggestion of the Jews, 
He could not have been our Saviour from death; 
any more than if He had saved Himself from 
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hunger at the suggestion of Satan, could He have 
saved us from the hunger of life. Throughout the | 
‘whole life of Christ we hear ever and anon the 
echoes of the first temptation. The citizens of His 
own city urged Him to perform miracles for their 
especial behoof and glorification; and everywhere 
there was manifested a tendency to make “bargains 
of faith” with Him: “Do so and so, and we will 
believe.” But Jesus repelled all these Satan-suggested 
requests for miraculous evidences of His Divine 
Sonship, as He had repelled the temptation of Satan 
in person. Indeed, all the temptations of a similar 
nature that assailed Him during His life were 
involved in the germ of the first, and having 
conquered it, He crushed all the others. He said 
to the unbelievers who clamoured for signs, “An 
evil and adulterous generation seeketh after a sign, 
and there shall no sign be given to it but the 
sign of the prophet Jonas.” Satan and his followers, 
completely misunderstood the design of miracles. 
Christ’s wonderful works were never intended to be 
the ground, but the end of faith. In point of fact, 
no human being was ever induced to believe in 
Christ at first by a supernatural act. As an evidence 
of supernatural authority, a miracle could have little 
effect upon the heart. We are told that the Apostles 
understood not the miracle of the loaves and ‘fishes, 
for their heart was hardened. Even the most 
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stupendous miracles which Jesus performed were 
ascribed to an unholy power: “ He casteth out devils 
by Beelzebub, the prince of devils.” The supreme 
miracle of raising Lazarus from the dead, while it 
confirmed the faith of those who had been previously 
prepared by the impression produced by Christ’s 
person’ and words to believe, only hardened the 
unbelieving Jews in their unbelief, and strengthened 
them in their determination to put Him to death. 
And Jesus Himself said, in reference to the effect of 
a supposititious miracle as great as any He performed, 
“Tf they hear not Moses and the Prophets, neither 
would they be persuaded though one rose from the 
dead.” The disciples of Jesus, we must remember, 
were won to His side at first by His personal 
influence, and not by His miraculous powers. They 
had already believed in Him when the first miracle 
of Cana was performed; and that miracle was 
specially wrought for their behoof, to manifest Christ’s 
glory to them, that their faith in Him might become 
stronger and more enlightened. 

We find throughout the whole series of Christ’s 
miracles, without a single exception, that faith was 
the sole condition of them—the sive gua non of their 
performance. Sometimes it was personal faith, and 
the miracle was granted to the prayer of the sufferer 
himself. Sometimes it was the faith of a father or 
mother, or master or friends, that elicited the miracu- 
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lous response; as when Jesus saw the faith of the 
friends who carried the man sick of the palsy into 
the room, He healed him, and cured the servant for 
the sake of the centurion’s faith, and the nobleman’s 
son for his father’s sake. This vicarious faith, how- 
ever, was accepted only in those cases where the 
individual was incapacitated by disease or demoniacal 
possession, from exercising personal faith. And in 
all cases the intercessory faith of others was made 
the starting-point of a personal faith, so that the 
blessing which others sought for the sufferer was 
understood and realized in its spiritual as well as in 
its physical sense by Himself—as when the nobleman 
whose son was cured believed, and his whole house. 
And even in those cases where Christ wrought a 
miracle apparently without solicitation, and from the 
overflowing fulness of His own spontaneous mercy— 
such as that on the impotent man at the pool of 
Bethesda, or that on the woman with the spirit of 
infirmity in the synagogue of Capernaum—we can 
detect unmistakable tokens of personal faith. The 
impotent man waited for thirty-eight years at the 
miraculous pool, and during all that long weary time, 
notwithstanding repeated disappointments, and the 
hope deferred that maketh the heart sick, his faith 
had not waned; and the woman with the spirit of 
infirmity showed, by her very presence in the syna- 
gogue, that she had a secret or unconscious longing 
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for a spiritual, if not a physical cure. The faith of 
those who besought Christ’s aid was always subjected 
to a special test : “ Believest thou that I can do this?” 
“Tf thou canst believe;” “All things are possible to 
him that believeth.” When faith was weak, He who 
who will not break the bruised reed or quench the 
smoking flax, condescended to educate and strengthen 
it, to fan it into flame. When it was latent, He 
employed means to bring it out into blossom. When 
it was strong, like a bright fire—as in the case of the 
Syrophenician woman—He seemed to stifle it for a 
time by heaping upon it fresh fuel of difficulties and 
rebuffs, that by wrestling with them and consuming 
them, it might glow with intenser brightness and 
beauty. And when there was no faith, He could do 
no mighty work. In every case the Saviour’s 
response met the faith exercised at every point: 
when faint and imperfect it was crowned with a 
limited reward; when strong and self-forgetful, it 
received a fulness of blessing transcending all ex- 
pectation, the temporal benefit being the mere 
outward sign of the higher blessing of eternal life. 
In every case, according to the degree of faith was 
the degree of blessing conferred.’ “According to 
your faith be it done unto you.” “Thy faith hath 
saved thee; goin peace.” “Oh, woman, great is thy 
faith; be it unto thee even as thou wilt.’ And this 
faith was not a mere secret feeling hidden in the soul. 
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It was manifested outwardly, either in significant 
words or in significant actions, or in both. A very 
common mode of showing it was by personal contact, 
The woman with the issue of blood touched the hem 
of Jesus’ garment, while the multitude only thronged 
Him. Jesus put forth His hand and touched the 
leper, though such contact was forbidden by the 
Levitical law, and entailed upon Jesus the pollution 
of leprosy ; He touched the hand of Peter’s mother- 
in-law, and the fever left her; He took the daughter 
of Jairus by the hand, and the maid arose; He 
touched the eyes of the two blind men, and their 
eyes were opened. And these outward symbolical 
acts, whether done by Jesus Himself or by the 
subjects of His cures, indicated that only by the 
inward spiritual union of faith between them could 
His purity cleanse their impurity, aud His life heal 
their disease and death. 

On a review of all these observations, nothing, I 
think, can be more clearly proved than that faith was 
the ground of miracles, and not miracles the ground 
of faith. “The blind receive their sight,” says Jesus 
Himself to John, when requiring proof of His Divine 
Sonship, “and the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, 
and the deaf hear, the dead are raised up, and the 
poor have the Gospel preached to them. And blessed 
is he whosoever shall not be offended in Me ,”— 
showing clearly that, in the judgment of Christ, the 
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contradiction involved in His lowly position and 
_ poverty might and would in most cases overpower 
“the evidence of His miracles, and that, therefore 
personal faith in Him would still be required. In 
short, I find not a single vestige of evidence that 
Jesus performed a miracle without some degree of 
previous faith in Him. And if faith was thus 
necessary on the part of Jesus Himself, and on the 
part of those whom He healed, for the performance 
of a miracle, in applying this test to the miracle 
suggested by Satan we find at once its woful 
deficiency. If Jesus had consented to command the 
stones to be made bread, He would have had no faith 
in God, and no faith in His own Divine Sonship, and 
the miracle would have been a mere prodigy or 
heathen incantation. Satan, in asking Christ to 
perform it, had not, and as a reprobate spirit could 
not have, any spiritual faith in His Divine Sonship; 
and if he had succeeded in his wish, the miracle 
would have left him as faithless as before. The 
application of this test of faith enables us to see 
clearly wherein the sin of Satan’s temptation con- 
sisted, and also wherein the strength of Christ’s 
victory over it lay. We see the faithlessness in 
Satan’s words, and the faithfulness in Christ's. 

_ Subjected to the same test, it appears to me that 
the mode of regarding Christ’s miracles as the ground 
of Christian faith, once so prevalent, is utterly 
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unwarrantable. Regarded merely as external evidences 
of Christianity, and so divorced from the spiritual 
truths with which they are as closely connected as 
the soul with the body, as the bread and wine in the 
Supper with the spiritual communion which they 
symbolize, or the sprinkling of water in baptism with 
the cleansing of regeneration which it externally 
expresses—isolated from the person and doctrine of 
Christ, with which Jesus Himself ever incorporated 
them as seals and illustrations—miracles are a trial of 
faith, and not a support of faith. Jesus may still say 
regarding them, when looked at in this light, “ Blessed 
is he whosoever shall not be offended in Me.” They 
cannot be to us what they were to the eye-witnesses 
of them. They are a part of historical evidence, 
and, as such, their existence, their reality, the credi- 
bility and competency of the witnesses—all these 
things have to be proved; and they can never be 
proved to the satisfaction of many, for they will 
sooner believe that the Evangelists who record them 
were deceivers or deceived, than believe that the 
common course of nature and providence should 
have been thus interrupted. The more excellent way 
is to believe that Christ is the Son of God, not by the 
miracles which He did solely, but by every word 
that came out of His mouth, by what we ourselves 
feel and know of the living power of Christ’s words 
and doctrines in our own heart. Our spiritual life 
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must repose upon the deep inner foundation of the 
testimony of the Spirit, taking Christ’s things, and 
showing them to us in all their suitableness to our 
need. We are to believe the miracles for the sake 
of Christ—for the sake of that Divine Being whose 
character they illustrate, whose far-reaching words 
they confirm, and who leaves upon our minds, inde- 
pendently of miracles, impressions of His absolute 
holiness, goodness, and truth, which compel us to 
say, “Truly this is the Son of God.” Believing, in 
Christ Himself first—exercising faith in Him as the 
Son of God—experiencing the miracle of grace, 
Christ’s noblest work, which raises from spiritual 
death, and opens the eyes of the understanding to 
the glory of God—His miracles will do for us what 
they did for the first disciples, who believed before 
any miracle was shown to them. They will manifest 
His glory to us—the glory as of the only begotten 
of the Father, full of grace and truth. They will 
enable us to understand more thoroughly who He is, 
and make our faith deeper and more adoring. They 
will be to us harmonious ‘developments and mani- 
festations of the miracle of miracles, the incarnation ; 
grouping themselves by organic ties round that one 
central miracle, as the branches, leaves, and flowers 
of a plant group themselves round the stem that 
. bears them, and of which they are typical repetitions 
and structural modifications. They will be not 
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merely external walls of ‘defence but also the inner 
“holy of holies,” in which we shall put our shoes from 
off our feet, behold the great sight, and reverently 
worship. They will be not temporary outside signs, 
given only to prove Christ’s divine work on earth, dut 
permanent portions of that work itself—sacraments of 
a general deliverance from the spiritual and physical 
effects of the curse of faithlessness—anticipative 
parts of the great plan of the restitution of all things 
—first-fruits and specimens of that ‘restoration of 
fallen nature and fallen man, which day by day, by 
the power of that faith in Christ which worketh by 
love, which purifieth the heart and overcometh the 
world, is advancing onwards, slowly but surely, to the 
final and glorious consummation. Miracles will thus 
be their own evidence, even to us who have not seen 
them performed; and, appealing not only, to outward 
historical evidence, but also to the heart and the 
conscience, to all that is best and noblest in man, to’ 
his highest aspirations and longings for himself and 
his race, they will be’ far more likely to produce 
conviction of their own truth, and the truth of the 
blessed revelation of which they form so essential a 
part. 

But further: compliance with Satan’s temptation 
would have violated God’s mode of removing the 
curse from man. The curse pronounced upon Adam 
when he sinned, was: “Cursed is the ground for thy 
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sake; in sorrow shalt thou eat of it all the days of 
thy life. In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread.” All sorrow and suffering in this world is 
directly or indirectly the fruit of sin. With the most 
varied degrees of intensity—but with the allowance 
of no absolute personal exemption—the burden of 
suffering rests upon all, because all have sinned. 
The accumulated experience and knowledge of ages, 
the wonderful arts and inventions of civilization, 
framed for the special purpose of easing the friction 
of life, have not removed this burden or lessened it in 
any appreciable degree. They have, perhaps, shifted 
it from one person to another, or from the body to 
the mind, or from one part of the body or soul to 
another, but they have not succeeded in diminishing 
its size or relieving its bitterness. The whole 
history of the world up to this moment has been but 
one long-continued comment upon the primeval 
curse. Our Saviour, as the perfect representative 
of man—our efficient surety and substitute—came 
under this curse. Though the Son of God, and 
partaker of the Divine nature, yet, in His humiliation 
as man, He was not in any wise to be exempted from 
man’s earthly lot, or from the conditions under which 
man’s obedience has to be rendered. | The wilderness 
in which He kept His lonely vigil for forty days, 
the hunger and exhaustion which He felt after 
His long fast and travail of soul, were all, as-J-have=— 
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alseady=said; symbols and evidences of the curse of 
man. Satan came to Him, while suffering from 
these effects of Adam’s sin, and suggested to Him 
an easy method by which they might be removed. 
By a miracle, the curse would be neutralized and 
His wants supplied. The food which the wilderness 
like a miser refused, could be wrung by force from its 
grasp. Faithful to the just and wise law of barrenness 
imposed upon it by God, it could be made con- 
veniently disobedient by the arbitrary exercise of 
Divine power. “If Thou be the Son of God, command 
these stones to be made bread.” Use Thy Divine 
power to procure comfort; choose a life of ease and 
abundance, instead of the bare hard stones of the 
wilderness. “} 

The subtle strength and plausibility of this 
temptation lay in the fact that it coincided with 
the ultimate design of Christ’s own mediatorial 
work. His object in coming to the world was to 
remove its curse, to turn its confusion into order, 
its poverty into abundance, and its sorrow into joy. 
But God had appointed one only method by which 
this glorious result was. to be brought about—a 
method wise, just, and good. He indicated its nature 
in the very sentence of doom. The punishment and 
the reward, the blessing and the curse, were insepar- 
ably bound up together in the words,—“In sorrow— 
in the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.” “It 
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shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel.” 
The sentence must be executed against sin; but out 
of the very execution of the sentence is to come the 
salvation. The bread must be eaten as the reward of 
toil and sorrow; the power of bruising the serpent’s 
head can only be acquired by the serpent’s bruising 
the victor’s heel. Per aspera ad ardua, is the Divine 
mode of deliverance. But Satan wished to reverse 
this blessed scheme of grace—to make the final 
reward of Christ’s work its starting point, to make 
the fruit the seed. In asking Him to make the stones 
bread, he asked. Him to evade or overleap at once all - 
that was involved in the primeval cursé, and make 
a new morality for Himself; to win back all that 
Adam lost, by his crown of glory instead of by his 
cross of shame—by separating Himself from the 
common lot of humanity and falling back upon His 
power as God, instead of making Himself one with 
us, and thus entering into the fellowship of the 
penalty which man’s sin had entailed. 

And, truly, this was a most admirably-planned 
temptation! It appealed powerfully to Christ’s 
unutterable love and longings for men. Here was 
the joy set before Him without enduring the cross 
and the shame; offered to Him at once, instead of 
having to work long weary years for it, and having 
His compassionate heart wrung all the time by seeing 
the whole creation groaning and travailing together 
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in pain, waiting for the promised redemption. Oh, 
the bliss of healing the world’s bitter Marah at once; 
of making the wilderness to rejoice and blossom like 
the rose with more than tropic rapidity of growth; of 
obliterating the curse, “In the sweat of thy face shalt 
thou eat bread,” by a single word; of bringing all the 
sorrow and destitution, all the irksome toil and 
profitless care, all the dreadful consequences of man’s 
sin, to an immediate termination by the same almighty 
fiat which called the world into existence! There 
must have been a powerful and seductive temptation 
in all this to Jesus; but had He yielded to it, His 
whole purpose of coming into the world would have 
been frustrated: the axe would have been laid at the 
root of the work of redemption; He would have 
abdicated His position as the second Adam, and 
could no longer be the Saviour of men. Calmly 
and resolutely, therefore, He put it from Him, chose 
St. Augustine’s ladder of self-sacrifice and sorrow 
instead of the magic ring of Gyges; endurance 
instead of the exercise of arbitrary power; suffering 
instead of selfish miracles; a life of obedience unto 
death, even the cursed death of the cross, instead of 
enjoyment. He repelled the Tempter by the far- 
reaching truth, that contained the whole principle of 
redemption within it: “Man does not live by bread 
alone, but by every word that cometh out of the 


mouth of God”—by the very curse imposed upon 
E 
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sin; by the very toil and sorrow with which God has 
mercifully connected the earning and the eating of 
our spiritual as well as our temporal bread. 

And, having thus forecast in the wilderness the 
temptations and trials of His whole life, He afterwards 
shrank from none of them. Having struck the key- 
note of redemption in sorrow, the whole mournful 
music rolled on in touching and exquisite harmony 
on this plaintive minor key. He was faithful to the 
end to the part which He had assumed. He gave 
Himself up to do the Father's will, and to work out 
the redemption of His brethren through sacrifice and 
suffering. He came not to be ministered unto, but 
to minister and to give His life a ransom for many. 
He wrought miracles for the help of others, never for 
His own. He never ate bread for which no tiller of 
the soil had toiled in the sweat of His brow—for 
which He Himself had not sorrowed and laboured. 
In all things throughout His whole existence, He 
came under the curse. Once and again His flesh 
shrank from the last and most painful scenes of the 
passion, which were ever present to His forethought ; 
and the touching prayer was wrung from Him,— 
“Now is My soul troubled, and what shall I say. 
Father, save Me from this hour;” but the thought of 
the great issues involved in His task nerved Him to 
walk steadily onwards to meet the dreaded trial, and 
to say, “ Nevertheless, for this cause came I unto this 
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hour.” In the garden of Gethsemane, when the sweat 
of the curse upon Him was like great drops of blood 
falling down to the ground, His human nature shrank 
from the task which His Godhead had assumed ; and 
having put the flaming cup of bitterness to His lips, 
He for one brief moment would have put it from 
Him, and prayed that He might not drink it: 
“Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from Me.” 
But the thought of His Father’s will in the redemp- 
tion of the world strengthened Him to grasp the cup 
more firmly in His hand and drink it to the dregs: 
“Yet not My will but Thine be done.” It was the 
hour and power of darkness, and the Prince of this 
World came and tempted Him with all’ painful as 
formerly with all pleasant things ; but he had nothing 
in Christ on which he could operate. 

Baffled in person, Satan made use of human 
instruments to seduce Christ from His path of 
obedience and suffering. On one remarkable occasion, 
when explaining to the disciples that He was on His 
way to Jerusalem to be crucified and set at naught 
by the chief priests and rulers, Peter took Him and 
rebuked Him, saying: “Be it far from Thee, Lord ; 
this shall not happen unto Thee.” Our Saviour 
recognized the enemy’s voice in His disciple’s words 
—the same old wilderness-temptation to manifest 
His Divine nature by enjoyment, and not by suffering ; 
to ascend by a shorter and easier way to the throne 
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of universal dominion than by the steps of the cross 
—and therefore the stern severity of His rebuke, not 
to Peter, but to the adversary who made him his 
mouthpiece: “Get thee behind Me, Satan; thou art 
an offence unto Me, for thou savourest not the things 
that be of God, but the things that be of men.” And, 
at last, in the supreme hour of His agony on the 
cross, the Roman soldiers were prompted to act 
the old temptation over again in the disguise of a 
merciful alleviation of His sufferings. They offered 
to Him wine mingled with myrrh—that by this 
stupefying draught His bodily frame might be 
rendered less sensitive to pain, and He might die not 
a voluntary oblation—a conscious deliberate sacrifice, 
yielding Himself with a perfect willingness to His 
Father’s will unto death; but a helpless unconscious 
victim, whose life was taken from Him. But, racked 
with anguish, forsaken of His Father, every evil and 
suffering ‘heaped upon His head, our blessed Saviour 
refused an alleviation so dangerous, and would not be- 
tray at the last His appointed work by playing into 
the hands of his untiring enemy. He would drain the 
cup of suffering to its dregs, but He would not taste 
of the cup of unholy stupefaction. He would bear 
our sins to the uttermost that He might be able to 
save to the uttermost. Tempted throughout the 
whole course of His life by the same temptation 
under various disguises—now of a flattering desire 
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and then of a threatening fearf_He conquered at the . 
last as He conquered at the first, by obeying every 
word that cometh out of the mouth of God; overcame 
by His human faith and obedience, and not by His 
Divine power ; made Himself known in His highest 
glory to men, not by exempting Himself from the lot 
of humanity, but through a fellowship with their 
miseries. 

We have thus seen how perfect was the self-oblation 
of Jesus, how thoroughly in all things He was made 
a curse for us, that He might redeem us from it. No 
part of His life was exempted from that curse. It 
cast its dark shadow over Him—it laid its heavy 
burden on Him from the manger to the tomb. Every 
act, every circumstance of His life bore its impress. 
There is one region, indeed, in which we are apt to 
suppose that it did not intrude—the region of His 
miracles. That, at any rate, we think was an oasis of 
heavenly blessedness in the otherwise blasted wilder- 
ness. These miracles appear to our dazzled eyes 
unclouded sunbursts of Divine glory, raising Him far 
above the world, and separating Him wide as the 
‘poles from the race with whose lot He had merged 
His own. But, rightly viewed, even Christ’s miracles 
are no exceptions to the curse under which He had 
come as our Surety and Substitute. If they were, 
not merely proofs of His Divinity, signs of His 
Messiahship, but also portions of His very work of 
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redemption, they must necessarily come under the 
law of faith and obedience to which the whole of the 
work was subjected, and by which it was to be 
wrought out. We have seen how thoroughly they 
were works of faith, we can show that they were as 
thoroughly works of obedience. Christ bruised the 
head of the serpent under His heel by them ; but the 
fang of the serpent wounded the crushing heel. In 
removing the curse by them, He laid Himself under 
the curse in them. Not by a simple word of arbitrary 
power did He perform them, but by the power of 
personal self-denial and painful effort. They were 
wrought as the result of the closest sympathy not 
only with the spiritual state, but even with the natural 
condition of the sufferer. He paid the full price for 
- them in self-sacrifice. We must never lose sight 
of the fact that it was as man as well as God that He 
wrought His miracles. Had they been wrought by 
God alone, they would have been accomplished by 
the simple fiat of Omnipotence, and they would have 
been merely prodigies, without any moral instruction 
for us. Had they been wrought by man alone, they 
would have been simply powers destitute of any 
special promise, and no longer signs of a spiritual 
kingdom. But they were wrought by the harmonious 
action of the two natures in Christ. The Godhead 
enabled Him to perform the miracle, but the manhood 
sympathized with the evil and suffering which it 
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removed. And as the power to suffer is always 
proportioned to the refinement and exaltation of the 
nature, so His suffering from the miseries which He . 
healed must have been far greater than those of any 
ordinary man in like circumstances, and must have 
been still further intensified by the connection of His 
pure and holy human nature with Deity. His was no 
fictitious rehearsal of sorrow. His Divinity, instead 
of making Him insensible to pain—too great to feel— 

only gave Him an infinite capacity to endure, that 
His sufferings might be sufficient to expiate the sins 
of the whole world. 

“Ought not Christ to have suffered these things, 
and to enter into His glory?” said Jesus to the 
disciples on the way to Emmaus. And beginning at 
Moses and all the Prophets, beginning with the 
primeval promise of a Saviour who should bruise the 
head of the serpent through the bruising of His own 
heel, He expounded unto them in all the Scriptures 
the things concerning Himself, the types of salvation 
through suffering,—such as the burning bush, the 
bitter Marah, the paschal lamb, the brazen serpent ; 
the typical personages who attained the highest 
elevation and noblest purpose of their lives through 
sorrow and humiliation, such as Joseph and David; 
the Messianic Psalms which speak of the joy that 
had to be purchased by the pain and shame of the 
cross, such as the twenty-second and fortieth; and 
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the prophecies of the Divine glory in submission, and 
Divine ends of mercy to be accomplished by trials 
and sufferings, as contained in the great central 
prophecy of Christ, the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah. 
He thus showed them that the scarlet thread of His 
own vicarious sorrow ran through the whole web of 
the Bible, and embroidered its varied patterns, and 
gave them all a touching significance, and a wonderful 
harmony and beauty. It was exceedingly difficult 
for human notions to receive the truth that the 
eternal Son of God should suffer and die. The 
disciples were amazed and frightened by it when 
Jesus first announced it to them; and even when 
proclaimed by the lips of the risen Jesus, it was still 
the great difficulty of belief. But “thus it is written, 
and thus it behoved the Christ to suffer.” His 
sufferings and death were the very signs of His 
Messiahship. “They assumed that He could not be 
the Christ decause He had suffered these things; He 
showed them from all Scripture that He could not be 
the Christ wn/ess He had suffered these things.” No 
sign was given to that generation but the sign of the 
Prophet Jonah; a sign not of heavenly splendour, as 
they expected and wished, but of deepest humiliation ; 
not from the excellent glory, but from “the belly of 
hell”’” The star of His birth, shorn of its beams, 
became the cross of His death; and the cross again 
invested with the glory of His exaltation, is the 
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bright and morning star of the world’s regeneration. 
He healed the salt spring of human sorrow by the 
salt tears of His own sorrow; conquered through 
obedience; destroyed through death him that had 
the power of death; and out of weakness, suffering, 
death, and the grave, came forth, dragging captive all 

the hosts of darkness and sin, having procured gifts 
~ for men, even for the rebellious. 

Man lives not by bread alone, but by that word of 
God which has graciously though grievously ordained 
that he should eat it in the sweat of his face. He 
lives emphatically not by the resu/¢ only, but by the 
process ; not by the mere eating of the bread, but by 
the earning of it. To him who toils for his daily 
bread, there is exercise and bracing for every faculty 
and power that he possesses in the toil. His daily 
labour develops his nature, and calls forth all that is 
best and worthiest in him. The Apostles and first 
Christians recognized the truth of this. In an age of 
miracles they lived like their Master, not by miracles, 
but by God’s natural ordinance of labour. The 
Apostle Paul wrought with his own hands at the 
trade of tent-making, and by his own example 
stimulated others to work industriously and make 
sacrifices to aid one another. “Let him labour, 
working with his own hands the thing which is good, 
that he may have to give to him that needeth.” The 
same law applies to man’s spiritual life. In the 
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sorrow and sweat of the soul he eats the bread of the 
soul. He lives not by salvation considered as an end | 
only, but by all the means and processes of it. Jesus 
goes before us bearing His cross; but we must be 
prepared to follow Him bearing ours, and share the 
fellowship of His sufferings, and be made conformable 
unto His death. We must carry about with us daily 
the dying of the Lord Jesus, if the life of Jesus is to 
be made manifest in our mortal bodies. Many 
practically ignore this fundamental principle of re- 
demption, and imagine that by mere wishing and 
waiting, by mere idly depending upon God, they are 
to be blessed with every spiritual blessing, instead of 
by striving to enter in at the strait gate, by offering 
violence to the kingdom of heaven, and taking it by 
force, by earnest persevering prayer, by self-denial 
and self-sacrifice, by working out their salvation with 
fear and trembling. We expect our spiritual wants 
to be supplied by a miracle, instead of by our own 
toil and travail of soul. We pray for humility, and 
we expect that God will immediately clothe us with 
that grace. But God places us in circumstances in 
which our humility will be wrought out by the failure 
of our plans and the mortification of our hopes. We 
pray for spirituality of mind, and we expect that we 
shall be made spiritually-minded at once, without 
any trouble, or self-sacrifice, or loss. But God takes 
away some cherished object, baffles some favourite 
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scheme, subjects us to loss or bereavement, and in 
this way He makes us spiritually-minded. We 
expect to be saved at last by a miracle, while we 
never toiled for salvation, but lived a life of self- 
indulgence and forgetfulness of God. We hope to 
reap the harvest without sowing the seed, to obtain 
_ the crown without running the race or fighting the 

battle. We believe that religion is an easy thing, 
got by a mere wish or prayer, or a serious thought 
at a convenient season or on a death-bed. This is 
a subtle temptation of Satan, akin to that with which 
he assailed our Lord. God’s way of saving us from 
the spiritual effects of the curse, is the counterpart 
of His mode of saving us from the natural. He 
satisfies the hunger of our souls with spiritual bread 
not by a miracle, but by faith; not by a simple 
desire costing us nothing, but by spiritual labour, by 
being diligent in making our calling and election sure. 
It is to him chat overcometh that God gives to eat 
of the tree of life. And as in our own salvation, so 
in helping on the salvation of others. In enriching 
the poor, we ourselves must become poor; in com- 
forting the sorrowful, we must take their sorrow 
upon us through sympathy; in doing good to the 
souls of men, we must feel that corresponding virtue 
in self-denial and effort has gone out of ourselves. 
We are to be fellow-workers with God and fellow- 
sufferers with Christ in removing the curse. No 
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meritorious character of course can belong to these 
human efforts and human sufferings in the economy 
of redemption. The salvation of men is accomplished 
through them, but not by virtue of them; the 
restoration of our fallen race is carried out in our 
painful experience, not wrought by our pain. Our 
light affliction which is but for a moment, worketh 
out for us, but deserveth not for us, an exceeding 
great and eternal weight of glory, while we look at 
Jesus the Author and Finisher of our faith. And so 
believing and labouring, we shall see greater things 
than these, of which the miracles of Christ are 
earnests and foretastes. 

When Adam yielded to the temptation of Satan, 
he was shut out from Eden, and cherubim with flaming 
swords guarded the gates lest he should return. 
When our Lord conquered the temptation of Satan 
in the wilderness, angels we are told came and 
ministered to Him. To the first Adam, the angels 
were jailors, because of his disobedience; to the 
second Adam they were ministering spirits, because 
of His obedience. From the one they took away; 
to the other they imparted. If we are in the first 
Adam, under the condemnation of the law, the 
flaming swords of the cherubim still shut us out 
from all the abundance and blessedness of the spiritual 
paradise. Earth to us is separated from heaven ; God 
is unapproachable. Fruitless are our own attempts to 
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regain the heaven from which we have fallen. Like 
the fabled giants of old, we may heap mountain upon 
mountain of our own good deeds, and endeavour to 
climb nearer to God by our own righteous acts; 
but sorrow and shame are all that we obtain. We 
can frame no ladder whose foot shall stand on earth, 
and its top be' poised on God. The angels are our 
foes, and stand with drawn swords in our way—as 
in the case of Balaam. If on the other hand we 
are in Christ, we are heirs of salvation; and the 
angels are to us ministering spirits. For us the 
gates of the heavenly paradise are thrown wide 
_ open; the flaming swords of the cherubim quenched 
in the blood of the Lamb. There is a new and 
living way opened up for us through the rent veil 
of Christ’s flesh to the very presence of God, 
who waits to be gracious to us. On the ladder of 
Christ’s mediatorship angels are ascending and des- 
cending on messages of mercy and love to us. Christ 
is the middle point of a free intercourse—an unin- 
terrupted communion between God and man. In 
Him is the meeting place of heaven and earth which 
are no longer twain as sin had made them—separated 
and estranged from one another—but one. “Now that 
in Christ righteousness has looked down from heaven 
and truth has sprung out of the earth, the children 
of men are by Him made citizens of a kingdom 
which embraces heaven and earth together.” 


' 






CHAPTER III. 


Touching the Hem of Christ's Garment. 


‘And a woman having an issue of blood twelve years, which had 
spent all her living upon physicians, neither could be healed by 
any, came behind Him, and touched the border of His garment : 
and immediately her issue of blood stanched.”—LUKE viii. 43, 44. 


IN His way to the house of Jairus, to restore 
| his dying daughter, Jesus is followed as 
A usual by a great crowd who throng Him, 

" eager to gratify their curiosity by the ex- 

pected display of some miracle, or to hear words of 
strange import from His lips.) A woman, on whose 
emaciated countenance are the traces of severe suffer- 
ing, and whose form is feeble with want, and poorly 
clad, is borne unresistingly along in the surging crowd, 
like a foam-flake on the crest of a dark billow. She 
seems among the eager multitude as much out of 
place and keeping as a fragile Alpine flower, blanched 
by the wind and snow to a ghostly paleness, borne 
down from the mountains by its native stream, into 
the midst of the gaudy wild-flowers of the meadows. 
She had heard the fame of Jesus as a wonder-worker, 
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healing diseases which had previously baffled the most 
skilful remedies of man; and of His great kindness 
to the poor, treating their various troubles with uni- 
form tenderness, and sending none who applied to_ 
Him away unaided. A sudden hope springs up in 
her weary heart, like a snowdrop through the frozen 
soil, that this wonderful Being may do for her what 
no other one had been able to do. Poor and un- 
friended, having spent for twelve years upon physicians, 
as we are touchingly told, all her living—the little 
hoard which she had carefully saved up for a time of 
need,—and her disease still as active as ever, nay, 
aggravated by the painfulness of the attempted reme- 
dies, her case is indeed one that is well fitted to arrest 
the eye, and excite the tenderness of the compas- 
sionate Redeemer. In the ebb and flow of the crowd, 
‘she all at once finds herself close beside Him. A 
glimpse of His true character shines into her heart, 
which affliction has darkened and made sensitive, like 
an iodised substance, to spiritual impressions. With 
trembling awe, feeling her own unworthiness in the 
presence of One so good and great,—unwilling to 
divert Him for a moment from His solemn purpose, 
or to direct the attention of the multitude to herselfi— 
she comes behind Him, and stooping down, modestly, 
shrinkingly touches the border of His garment, as it 
trails on the ground, saying within herself, “If I may 
but touch His garment I shall be whole.” ) 


* 
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There was a moral significance in the hem of'a 
Jew’s garment. According to the Mosaic law, it re- 
T auired to be bound with a riband of blue, as a memorial 
of God’s goodness to Israel, and a reminder of the 
debt of gratitude which they owed to Him. Like all 
ordinances addressed to the senses, this custom how- 
ever failed in the course of ages to fulfil its purpose, 
for the Pharisees enlarged the blue riband, and made 
broad their phylacteries, in order that they might 
receive praise for their scrupulous adherence to the 
mere letter of the law. Our Saviour Himself in all 
likelihood wore this significant blue fringe on the 
border of His seamless coat, for every command of 
the law was sacred to Him; and in speaking of 
this custom of His nation, it is the abuse, and not 
the use of it that He condemns. It is possible 
that the woman efsGepernenm may have been 
prompted to touch the hem of Christ’s garment, not 
merely because that was the part of it which lay 
nearest to her, and which she could most easily reach, 
but chiefly because she attributed a peculiar virtue to 
it owing to its sacred associations. Be this, how- 
ever, as it may, the action is at least significant of 
ardent faith and profound humility, and it has an 
instantaneous reward. No one notices her action; 
no one knows her necessity. Her sorrow and her 
hope are both sealed up in her own heart, and no 
stranger can intermeddle with them; but no sooner 
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does her hand come into contact with the robe of. 
Jesus, than the ebb of life ceases, and she knows in: 
herself that she is cured. That single touch, through 
faith, of Him whom nothing can defile, and who 
passed like a sunbeam through all the pollutions of 
earth, has done what the waste of all her substance 
spent upon earthly physicians could not do. We 
may well suppose that He who took pleasure in the 
Centurion’s confidence, and the Magdalene’s'love, and . 
the Samaritan leper’s gratitude, and the devotion of 
Mary of Bethany—despised and rejected of men as 
He commonly was,—must have also rejoiced, as a 
foretaste of the joy set before Him, at the signal. 
proof of faith given by this poor lone woman.. 
When she had touched Him and.was healed, He 
turned round and caused. the sunshine of His loving 
countenance to shine upon her. He knew well her 
necessity before, but He did not wish to turn the 
eyes of the crowd upon her to embarrass her and 
aggravate her pain, until she felt within her the sense 
of the happy wonder that had been wrought upon her, 
_and in the new strength of her cure was lifted above 
all diseased sensitiveness and morbid shame. And now 
He will not suffer her to remain.in concealment,—to 
go away in this stolen, impersonal, unrecognizing 
way. Bya searching question and a gracious force, 
He causes her to come forward out of the crowd, and 


reveal herself, trembling with gratitude and awe. She 
F 
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tells the whole truth,—not to Jesus only, but before 
all the people. She discloses the secret source of her 
infirmity, as well as its cure. The work of faith is 
perfected by open confession. And therefore before 
all the people Jesus bestows upon her that higher 
spiritual blessing, of which the healing of the body 
was the mere outward emblem, and which will be an 
ever flowing fountain of health and joy in her heart 
to her dying day. . 
This is not the only instance recorded in Scene 
of this kind of faith. We are told that in the land 
of Gennesaret on one occasion, the inhabitants “sent 
out into all the country round about, and brought 
unto Him all that were diseased, and besought Him 
that they might only touch the hem of His garment; 
and as many as touched were made perfectly whole.” 
This must have been a profoundly affecting sight ; 
but though on a larger scale, the occasion is destitute 
of the artless circumstances which give such a simple 
but heart-touching pathos to the story of the,woman 


of-Gapernaum-Ttiriehetern this incident texprofitable 
USGrirMe-variety-of-wayesforit is very suggestive. It, 


seems a fruit-like text, meant to be separated from 
the contextual stem that nourished it, that we might 
eat and enjoy it by itself. But there is one especial 
doctrine which it appears ¢&tme to enforce in a very 
striking manner: viz., that salvation is a very simple, 
easy thing; or, in other words, that a very small part 
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of Gospel truth is sufficient to save the soul. The 
poor woman with the issue of blood did not know 
Christ intimately, like St. Peter or St. John. She had 
probably never seen Him before. We know not even 
if she saw His face until she was healed, for we are 
told that she stole up behind Him. She did not 
embrace Him in her arms, or hold His hand, or press 
against His body. She did not hear Him preach, or 
see Him performing a miracle. She only touched 
the hem of His garment, the most distant point in 
connection with Him; and the faith that prompted 
her to do this, though a most real faith, was imperfect 
in its form,—based upon a superstitious idea, upon an 
erroneous estimate of the manner in which the healing 
power of Christ was exerted; and yet through the 
channel of that imperfect faith, and by the slightest 
of all possible contact with Jesus, healing virtue 
flowed from Him to her; and she who at first merely 
touched His garment, in the end saw His face, heard 
His voice, was called by Him His daughter, and 
gladdened with the fulness of that peculiar blessing 
given only to one other person in the Gospel narrative. _) 
And does not this show to us as in an acted parable, 
that a very slight knowledge of the truth as it is in 
Jesus, if there be faith to apprehend it, may be suffici- 
ent to save and restore the soul,—may lead to the 
greatest spiritual results? Does it not show to us 
that God tests faith not by a balance, but by a 
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magnet,—that it is not the quantity, but the quality 
of it that He values? Let me proceed to illustrate 
and apply this doctrine. 

And, in the first place, I would remark that all the 
knowledge we can obtain of Christ in His works of 
creation and redemption have no more relation to 
what may be known, than the hem of His garment 
bore to His whole person, work, and life on earth. 

What is the fair scheme of nature by which we are 
surrounded—its blue sky and verdant earth,—but the 
hem of His garment, the outermost and lowest fringe 
of that starry robe of glory in which He is concealed ? 
He covers Himself with light as with a garment, but 
the sunshine that reveals and beautifies our world is 
only the border of this garment, which in its fulness 
sweeps along and envelopes the numberless suns and 
stars of the universe. After a grand panoramic 
survey of heaven and earth, the inspired patriarch 
breaks out into the awe-struck exclamation: “Lo 
these are parts of His ways, but how little a portion 
is heard of Him; the full thunder of His power who 
can understand ?” He passes before us in the wonders 
of creation; the heavens declare His glory, and the 
firmament showeth forth His handy-work ; we see the 
reflection of His image in the vastnesss of sea and 
sky; every tree and flower proclaim, like the desert- 
bush, His presence in the flame of beauty that burns 
without consuming, But in all the glories of nature 
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we see only dim and shadowy glimpses of His back 
parts. However intimate our acquaintance with His 
works, however profound and long-continued our 
studies in the various departments of nature, we can 
only hope to come up behind the Creator; we can 
hope to approach no nearer than just to be able to_J 
touch the hem of His garment. “Canst thou by 
searching find out God? canst thou find out the 
Almighty unto perfection? It is as high as heaven, 
what canst thou do? deeper than hell, what canst 
thou know? The measure thereof is longer than the 
earth and broader than the sea,” We find that the 
simplest thing in nature is deeper than our fathoming 
and higher than our measurement. We cannot unravel 
the meanest of the mysteries which the lilies of the 
field contain. The green field or the green tree which 
we have watched unthinkingly from our childhood 
upwards, whose outward signs and effects we mark, 
and which we call vegetable life, and imagine that we 
know because we have thus described it,—is in truth a 
profound mystery, before which we may well pause in 
wonder and awe: the outward sacrament of an inward 
and wholly invisible and incomprehensible principle. 
Lyonnet, who devoted a long life to the study of a 
single species of caterpillar, confessed that after all 
he knew very little of the mysteries of its life and 
organization. Sir Isaac Newton, who named and gave 
mathematical expression to the forces of the physical 
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world, compared himself to a child gathering a few 
tiny pebbles on the shore of a boundless ocean of 
truth. The most profound philosopher knows only 
Ts the merest segment of the vast circle of knowledge; 
he can only touch it at one or two points. He can 
only name and describe the effect of the phenomena 
of nature; he cannot penetrate into their nature, or 
unveil their cause. He can only trace out a few 
bright threads and patterns in the border of the 
mysterious web woven by nature, which covers the 
face of the earth as with an Isis veil. And yet 
all the skill and wisdom, all the power and re- 
sources by which our life is maintained and adorned, 
is obtained by this slight contact with the hem of the 
Creator’s garment, as He walks before us in the march 
of the seasons and the processes of nature. On the 
border land between two eternities, ever touching the 
hem of two mysteries, in ourselves and in the world, 
we can yet make a profitable use of the slender know- 
ledge we derive from that touch. We can act our 
part in creation in the little light which we possess, 
and in the narrow ground on which we stand; just as 
the farmer can cultivate and reap his golden acres, 
though ignorant of the wonders of astronomy that 
stretch away above them, and the secrets of geology 
\_ that lie beneath them. 
The same observations api to the scheme of 
grace, God, in accommodation to our weakness and 
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ignorance, has condescended to come down to us, 
because we could not ascend to Him. He assumed 
our nature and dwelt upon our earth, We have the”? 
historical revelation of fercmae the four Gospels, by 
means of which we may have a deeper and truer 
acquaintance with Him than with our dearest earthly 
friend. We have the inward manifestation of Him 
by the illuminating power of the Spirit. And yet 
how little, after all, do we know of Him, in com- 
parison with what is unknown. His recorded sayings 
and deeds bear no more proportion to what has been 
left unrecorded, than the great stars on the face of 
the midnight sky bear to the myriad particles of 
stellar-dust strewn through space, which no telescope 
has yet resolved. The Apostle John says that if all 
the things which Jesus did were recorded, the whole 
world would not contain the books that should be 
written. In the narrative of the Evangelists we. have 
only a few specimens given to us; a few healing leaves 
from the tree of life that covers the whole earth with 
its shadow, and on whose boughs the birds of the air 
roost. We know the reality, and we know something 
of the nature of Christ’s love, but its length and 
breadth and height and depth surpass our know- 
ledge. The line of our experience is not long enough 
to fathom the depths of its boundless fulness. We 
stand by its brink as we stand on the shore of the 
ocean; we see a little way across ; but the blue Infinite 
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.comes down upon our narrow horizon, and we cannot 
gaze beyond. We wet our feet in the foaming fringe, 
and we try to fill our little cup of capacity as wave 
after wave comes to our feet with overwhelming 
prodigality ; but how little enters into, or remains in 
.our cup! The Spirit takes of Christ’s things and 
shows them to us, but how little does He show in 
comparison with what He leaves unrevealed. Celestial 
light shines upon a few lofty summits of saving 
truth, but the plains and the valleys are left in 
shadow. He has still many things to say to us, 
but we cannot bear them now. And though the 
‘promise is fulfilled, and the day has come when the 
disciples shall ask Him nothing, because the scheme 
of revelation is now complete, and there is silence 
in heaven; though all is made known to us that is 
essential to our salvation, in a way so plain that 
the wayfaring man, though a fool, cannot err therein, 
—yet much that every thoughtful mind would like 
to know in regard to the full meaning and relations 
of these essential doctrines, is left in the mystery 
which hides from us all God’s secret things. The 
sinner’s need and the Saviour’s mercy, the sin that 
condemns and the righteousness that justifies, human 
weakness and utter insufficiency, and Almighty 
strength and all sufficiency,—these are the few 
\prominent truths which the Spirit illumes and brings 
home with power to the soul; while the scheme of 
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grace in its entirety—all that preceded and all that 
flows from it,—stretches away into the unknown, 
like the nebule in the unexplored depths of the 
heavens. In the revelation of Jesus in the Gospel, 
and in the revelation of Jesus in the heart by the 
Spirit, we can only see Him from behind: we can 
only touch the hem of His garment. And yet it is 
on the skirts of this darkness of mystery which 
envelopes the Sun of Righteousness, that faith makes 
its brighest discoveries of beauty and truth; just as 
it is on the twilight skirts of night, and the dawning- 
skirts of day, that we see the most splendid HEESs 6) 
concealed in the sunlight. 

The most profound and disciplined minds, that 
have devoted a lifetime to sacred learning, have often 
been obliged to pause in their inquiries, and to 
exclaim, “Oh the depth of the wisdom and knowledge 
of God! How unsearchable are His ways!” And 
yet while the secret things of the “excellency of 
this knowledge” belong to God, its revealed things 
belong to us and to our children, that we may do 
them. It depends more upon the child-like simplicity 
and teachableness of our hearts, than upon the keen- 
ness of our intellects, what we shall find in them. One 
of the greatest of American theologians said on his 
death-bed, “All my theology is reduced to this 
narrow compass,—‘ Jesus Christ came into the world 
to save sinners.’” Of all he had learned of God’s 
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works and ways in the schemes of nature and grace 
this simple elementary truth was the only one upon 
which he desired to fix the hold of his faith. This 
was the hem of Christ’s garment, to which, amid the 
swellings of Jordan, he clung with all his soul, 
and which kept him above the dark billows, and 
brought him safely and peacefully across. And the 
great and good Prince Albert, whose accomplished 
mind ranged over all the treasures of human know- 
ledge, dwelt at last entirely upon those precious 
Gospel truths, which in simplest, clearest language 
express the sinner’s guilt and the Saviour’s mercy: 
“Nothing in my hand I bring; simply to Thy cross I 
cling.” 

It would be impossible within the narrow limits of 
this chapter to mention all the Scripture instances in 
which healing virtue was received by touching the 
hem of Christ’s garment,—in which souls were saved 
by one or two simple Gospel truths. Let me bring 
forward only a few prominent examples. The thief 
on the cross had no formal discourse preached to 
him, no full systematic disclosure of doctrine made. 
He was left to pick up the fragments of Gospel truth 
as they fell like crumbs from’ the Master’s table—as 
they were presented incidentally to his notice during 
His progress from Pilate’s hall to Calvary,—in the 
deportment of Christ, the testimony of His friends, 
the sayings and conduct of His enemies, and the 
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convulsions of nature. So also in the conversion of 
St. Paul there was no full exposition of Gospel truth ; 
but only a few intimations, which, when combined 
with the miraculous accompaniments, were enough to 
work a spiritual revolution in his whole being. How 
mixed and imperfect was the faith of the Philippian 
jailor when he heard the roll of the earthquake at 
midnight, and saw the prisoners released in their 
cells! He was influenced by motives of terror, and of 
physical safety, by selfish wordly interest: but he 
was not repulsed. He sought a present escape from 
a natural difficulty, and he found a full salvation. He 
spoke as for himself: “What must Z do to be saved ?” 
and received a. blessing for his household also: 
“Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be 
saved ; and thy house.’ And as it was in the case of 
these Bible examples, so is it in the case of every 
sinner who is converted. Individuals have all their 
lifetime enjoyed a Gospel ministry, have listened to 
sermon after sermon, which if taken together must 
have largely represented the plan of redemption, 
without receiving any benefit to their souls; and all 
at once they have been arrested by a simple familiar 
statement, which seemed as if illumined with the 
glory of heaven. A casual word may be accompanied 
with demonstration of the Spirit and with power, 
when volumes may give no light or quickening in- 
fluence; a simple incident may arrest and lead to 
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conviction and conversion, when startling providences 
may pass over head as gusts of wind over a forest, 
swaying the tree-tops for a moment, and leaving 
them immediately to recover their former position. 
There is a cold intellectual moonlight view of truth 
in general which is pleasing and instructive; but 
when particular Gospel truth comes home to the soul 
in the warmth and effulgence of sunlight, it effects a 
wonderful transformation ; it vivifies and fertilizes ;: it 
saves and blesses. Jesus of Nazareth may be daily 
passing by ; and yet we may remain ignorant of Him 
till some little providential circumstance leads us to 
Him, and compels us by a gentle but irresistible force 
to touch the hem of His garment. We may have been 
thronging Him all our lifetime—in His Word, in His 
ordinances and means of grace, in His providential 
dispensations,—and yet we may never have come into 
the living, loving union of faith with Him. We may 
have known no more of His true character as» the 
Saviour of sinners than Philip knew, till one day a 
trite Gospel truth effected, by the blessing of the 
Spirit, what years of religious instruction and dis- 
cipline could not do. If believers will look back upon 
their first experience, they will almost universally 
acknowledge that they were savingly impressed, not 
by a large and general survey of Divine truth, but by 
some isolated text, some simple familiar statement. 
They were not invested with the whole garment of 
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salvation: they could only touch its hem. They did 
not know all that might be learned about Christ: 
_ they knew only this one thing,—that whereas they 
were blind now they saw; that they were sinners, 
and that Jesus was able and willing to save them to 
the uttermost. They could not embrace Him in the 
arms of their faith, as the blue horizon encircles the 
ocean, holding all His fulness as their own: they 
could only steal up behind Him, and touch the lowest 
and outermost object connected with him. More 
knowledge of Him came afterwards, through fellow- 
ship and communion with Him, through growth in 
grace and study of His Word and works; but from 
the first simple touch of His garment’s border flowed 
the healing virtue that renewed their heart and 
changed their life and destiny. 

There is inexpressible comfort in a thought like 
this to all classes of individuals, and especially to 
those whose intellectual powers have never heen 
cultivated, and whose opportunities of acquiring 
knowledge are very limited. When I think of many 
a poor hard-working man, toiling from morning to 
night all the year round for a wretched subsistence, 
ground down by dire poverty, with neither the op- 
portunity nor the inclination for mental improvement, 
whose whole sum of knowledge is comprehended in 
being able to spell out with difficulty the plainest 
parts of the Bible; when I think of such a person, I 
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thank God that it is only necessary to touch the 
hem of Christ’s garment in order to be saved; that 
one or two simple Gospel truths—such as, “Christ 
came not to call the righteous, but sinners to repent- 
ance;” “Come unto Me, all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest,”’—are sufficient, 
by the blessing of the Spirit, to save and comfort the 
soul. Were it needful to know the whole of revelation 
as a system of philosophic truth, to understand its 
relation with history, with language, with the physical 
sciences, with psychology, with metaphysics,—to be 
acquainted with the whole of the Gospel as a scheme 
of doctrine,—then the great majority of the human 
race might well despair of obtaining the requisite 
knowledge. Salvation would be confined entirely to 
the few rich and learned. Like the philosophy of the 
Greek schools, its truths would be addressed, and its 
benefits confined to selected friends, to admiring 
pupils, to privileged orders; while the great mass of 
mankind would be left sunk in hopeless ignorance 
and misery, without a single ray of light to brighten 
their darkness, or a drop of comfort to sweeten their 
bitter cup. But, blessed be God, while the Gospel, as 
a theology, is the meeting point of all the ways of 
thought, and the ultimate arbiter of the many ques- 
tions which move the mind of man, it is also a 
religion that clothes itself in swaddling clothes, that 
lies in a manger, that comes as a little child to the 
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homes and hearts of the poorest and the most un- 
educated, and appeals to their daily wants and to 
their deepest sympathies. It can be translated into 
the idiom of the many; it is easy of comprehension 
to all,—popular, concrete; its principal all-essential 
truths are few, are constantly recurring in various 
connections, come home to every man’s condition, 
and have an interpreter in every man’s bosom. To 
become a Druid in this country in ancient times, it 
was necessary to learn twenty thousand verses, con- 
taining all the mysterious lore of that pagan hier- 
archy; but to be a Christian—a priest of the Most 
High God—it is not necessary to know or to be able 
to repeat the whole of Scripture, or even a single 
book. It is sufficient to learn one text of the Gospel 
“by heart,” in the true sense of that phrase; it is 
sufficient to know one invitation or promise of Christ 
in its saving, sanctifying power. A page, a verse, a 
word of Scripture treasured up in the mind, mused 
upon in the heart, and blessed by the Spirit, has in 
‘thousands of instances been the means of conversion. 

Look at that poor old woman! She is as miserable 
in circumstances and degraded in intellect as could 
well be; she is utterly blind to all the beauties and 
wonders of this great creation; she knows nothing of 
the discoveries of science, the nature of the stars, the 
structure of the flowers, the history of the earth; she 
is ignorant of all literature, save the Bible, and even of 
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it her knowledge is exceedingly limited. An educated 
mind has no two intellectual ideas in common with 
her; there is a difference as great between them as 
though they belonged to two different orders of being. 
And yet that poor ignorant woman is a believer in 
Jesus. She stole up behind Him, and touched the hem 
of His garment, and her soul is saved. She is in 
possession of what the greatest unsanctified intellect 
is ignorant of, and can look forward to a destiny to 
which those who are learned only in human wisdom 
cannot aspire. She knows nothing of nature, but she 
knows something of grace; she is blind to the works, 
but she sees a little of the Word. Creation is a sealed 
book to her; but transforming light beams upon her 
from the Cross and the Throne. She has little or no 
acquaintance with God as the Creator of the stars 
and the flowers; but she knows and loves Him, and 
trusts her soul and all her interests to Him, as her 
reconciled Father in Christ, the God of her salvation. 
She has laid hold of one or two prominent truths and 
promises of the Bible,.and she retains them with a 
more tenacious and unencumbered grasp, because 
they are so few. Like the widow’s two mites, they 
constitute all her spiritual living, and she treasures 
them up with miserly care. Like a group of lofty 
mountains, they bulk largely in the eye of her faith: 
she sees them towering up from every point of the 
spiritual landscape, and always in new combinations 
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and with new aspects; they catch the first light of 
the morning, and retain the last rays of sunset. Like 
St. Paul, she knows nothing but Jesus Christ and 
Him crucified; but there is this difference between 
them,—that while with St. Paul it was a pious 
determination of the will, with her it is a necessity of 


_- the heart. It was a sacrifice to St. Paul to forego, for 


the sake of this more excellent knowledge, all the 
secular learning he had acquired at the feet of 
Gamaliel and in the schools of the Greeks; but in her 
case it is a pure acquisition for which nothing has 
been given in exchange. She had never any learning: 
to sacrifice for its sake ; and destitute of it, she would 
be indeed destitute of everything. 

But not the poor and the ignorant alone have cause 
to thank God that it is only necessary to touch the 
hem of Christ’s garment, in order to be healed. There 
are times and circumstances in which even the most 
learned and refined cannot grasp Christianity as a 
whole or as a system, and are compelled to take 
refuge in the most elementary truths of the Gospel. 
If affliction be the one touch of nature that makes the 
whole world kin, then for rich and poor, for learned 
and ignorant, there is consolation to be found in 
affliction only in the same plain Gospel truths. 
When the body is diseased and the mind weakened, 
the most intellectual are not inclined for critical 
research and philosophical study. The powers relax ; 
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they lean upon their comforter; their support must 
be without toil, or they faint. The wisest sage on the 
bed of death is brought back to the weakness and 
dependence of a little child. He must be fed, not 
with strong meat, but with milk of the Word for 
babes. He can only retain one or two simple 
promises in’ his mind; and the plain truths that 
support the most ignorant in similar circumstances, 
are all that he, too, can rest his confidence upon. To 
this one simple ground of consolation and hope, the 
prince and the peasant, the philosopher and the child, 
are brought in the end, however different their powers 
or divergent the experience through which they have 
passed. And it is a precious thought that when we 
can do nothing else by reason of nature’s weakness,— 
when, amid the wreck of body and mind, memory 
itself has departed, and those earthly affections which 
are the first to quicken and the last to decay, have 
become as cold and dead as ice about our heart- 
strings,—we can _ still cling with more entire and 
touching earnestness to the hem of the Redeemetr’s 
garment. 

A simple but touching incident lately impressed 
me deeply in connection with this subject. A little 
child was passing along a quiet street, clinging with 
one hand to its mother’s dress; but when crossing one 
of the busiest thoroughfares, I saw the little hand 
quickly letting go the dress, and seeking a hold of 
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its mother’s hand, which when it got, it felt safe 
and content. So, I thought, is it with us. When pur- 
suing the even tenor of our way, and all goes on 
quietly and comfortably with us, we are satisfied 
with the most casual and outward contact with Jesus, 
with merely touching the hem of His garment, in the 
use of His ordinances and means of grace; but when 
we have to cross the terrible thoroughfares of life,— 
when we are brought face to face with the dangers 
and distractions of sickness or bereavement or sorrow, 
—then the touch of the outer garment ‘no longer 
suffices. We instinctively reach up to clasp the living - 
and loving Hand; we long to see the pitying Face, 
and to hear the old familiar Voice, “Son, daughter, 
be of good cheer: it is I, be not afraid.” 

The lesson which the simple act of the woman 
of Capernaum teaches is peculiarly adapted to our 
times. The conflict of the faith that is in Christ 
Jesus, with the wxdue exaltation of human intellect, 
was never more determined than now. Many of our 
leaders of thought are unwilling to make room for 
faith at all, and to acknowledge the true province and 
sphere of Revelation. They ignore the testimony of 
Scripture, as though it were of no weight in settling 
questions that lie even within its own province, and in 
regard to which it alone furnishes any evidence. 
How can such minds believe in the Gospel, when 
they are protected by the “incurable suspicion” that 
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arises from the pride of intellect? Humility and 
trust are the only instincts that seek saving and 
sanctifying truth, as they are the only moral instru- 
ments for reaching it. Never is the highest reason 
more legitimately and happily employed, than in 
bringing every thought to the obedience of Christ. 
So far from forfeiting mental strength by believing 
in the meek and lowly Jesus, who is yet the highest 
truth and the greatest fact, we become intellectually 
stronger by so doing. Let us lay aside then our 
speculations about Divine truth, and come to “the 
Truth” Himself. Let us lay aside our pride of 
intellect and reason, and lay hold of those simple 
Gospel declarations, “Him that cometh unto Me 
I will in no wise cast out;” “Behold the Lamb of 
God, that taketh away the sin of the world:” and 
healing virtue will flow from this simple contact of 
faith with even one of His invitations, with even 
the border of that vesture of saving truth in which 
He reveals Himself to us in His Word. And a 
bond of union will henceforth be formed between 
us and Him, which will survive the decays of nature, 
support us in the dark valley, and prepare us for 
the full revelation of His presence and the full en- 
joyment of His glory, when we shall see Him 
eye to eye and face to face, and know even as we 
are known. 


EMAPTER MI: 


The Longitude of Pardon. 


“* As far as the east is from the west, so far hath He removed our 
transgressions from us.”—PSALM ciii. 12. 


a faN old Puritan divine quaintly says that 
# “God’s mouth is larger than man’s ear.” 
Yea te He inspired the sacred writers to com- 
municate truths whose full significance they themselves 
did not comprehend. Living in the rudest ages, and 
among the rudest people, these writers were kept, 
in a remarkable manner, from mixing up their own 
erroneous ideas of the physical universe with divine 
revelation, and taught to employ terms which, 
although there was no intention of conveying in- 
formation regarding the objects and operations of the 
material world as a primary purpose, can nevertheless 
bear the strictest test of scientific research. In not a 
few instances, the march of modern science has been 
anticipated; and, separated from mistaken glosses, 
the allusions in “Scripture to physical phenomena 
are found to harmonize wonderfully with the latest 
discoveries. While condescendingly adapting its 
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language to the apprehension of those who have no 
knowledge of the surrounding universe, save what 
their untutored senses supply, the most advanced 
students of nature will, at the same time, find nothing 
in it to conflict with the results of their honest investi- 
gations. He who intimately foresaw the requirements 
of every state of society from the beginning to the 
end, has so constructed His Word as that its inter- 
pretation shall go forward in parallel lines with the 
interpretation of His works, and from every depart- 
ment of knowledge light shall continually arise to 
show its truths more clearly. The meaning of its 
allusions to nature may seem to each age fixed 
and unchangeable; but, like the shadow of an object 
at different hours of the day, so will it lengthen and 
vary as the sun of science. advances in the sky. . 

We have a very striking illustration of the truth of 
these remarks in the text of this chapter: “As far as 
the east is from the west, so far hath He removed our 
transgressions from us.” These words convey an 
idea whose full significance was not understood by 
David himself, although the figure He was guided by 
Divine wisdom to select produced upon him a 
sufficiently adequate impression of distance. In his 
day the earth was supposed to be a plane surface 
of vast extent, divided into four quarters, described 
relatively to the position of a person facing the east, 
as before, behind, the right hand, and the left hand ; or 
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relatively to the sun’s course in the heavens, as the 
rising and the setting of the sun. According to this 
theory the four points of the compass were equally 
distant from each other ; and the Psalmist might have 
said, with equal truth, that God hath removed our 
transgressions from us as far as the north is from the 
south. Indeed, in a preceding psalm, he gave to these 
points the place of honour—“ The north and the 
south, Thou hast created them ;” and the only reason 
we can conceive for his choosing, in preference, the 
east and the west to express his sense of distance, 
seems to have been derived from the fact that the sun 
rose in the east and set in the west ; as when he says 
elsewhere, “From the rising of the sun, unto the - 
going down of the same, the Lord’s name is to be 
praised.” Modern science, however, has enabled us to 
conceive a larger meaning in the comparison in 
question, than that which could be grasped by the 
sweet singer of Israel. By revealing to us that the 
earth is a spherical body, instead of an extended 
plane, and that it daily revolves on its own axis, 
it proves to us that there is a great difference between 
the four points of the compass. The north and south 
poles are the extreme points of the earth’s axis. We 
can go farther north or farther south; we can ap- 
proach nearer to the one point or the other. Although 
it has not yet been accomplished, owing to the physi- 
cal difficulties in the way, we can conceive the possi- 
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bility of passing over the north pole, and proceeding 
beyond it; but the moment we did so, our course 
would no longer be northwards, but southwards. In 
like manner we can imagine a navigator sailing to- 
wards the south pole, and passing beyond it; but the 
moment he did so, he would be proceeding no longer 
southwards, but northwards. Thus it will be seen 
that the north and the south are fixed determinate 
points, the distance between which is accurately 
known. The east and the west, on the other hand, 
are not fixed and determined points, but indefinite 
and relative terms,—local signs ascertained by the 
sun’s course, by which we indicate the direction in 
which one particular object lies from another. The 
north and the south are the same to the European as 
to the American; but what is west to the one is east 
to the other, and vice versa. We may advance ever 
so far to the east, but we cannot arrive at the east. 
‘We may journey for weeks or months to the west, 
but we cannot reach the west. We may travel round 
the whole world from east to west, and reach the spot 
from whence we set out, but the west will be still as 
far before us as it was at the beginning. Like the 
horizon, it will always precede us, but always elude 
our approach. Even supposing the east and the west 
were fixed points like the north and the south, the 
earth being somewhat flattened at the poles, the 
measure through the centre from north to south is 
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twenty-six miles shorter than that from east to west. 
But regarded as indefinite and relative terms, how 
full of new beauty, how wonderfully appropriate does 
the figure of the Psalmist become, expressing as it 
does an interminable, unapproachable distance! The 
conviction is surely irresistible that the choice of 
terms here was dictated by a higher wisdom than 
that of David. 

The idea to which poetical expression is thus given, 
was evidently derived from two remarkable Jewish | 
rites: namely, the setting free of the live bird in the 
purification of the leper, and the sending away of the 
scape-goat on the day of atonement. On the tenth 
day of the seventh month (on which was held the 
feast of atonement) two goats, regarded as parts of 
one and the same sin-offering, forming together but 
one type, were brought to the door of the tabernacle. 
One was selected by lot to be slain, and the other to 
be set free. The blood of the one slain was to be 
carried within the veil, and sprinkled upon and before 
the mercy-seat seven times. On the head of the 
other the high-priest was to lay his hands, and confess 
the sins of the people ; and then it was to be sent by 
the hand of a fit man into the wilderness—a land not 
inhabited—never more to return. Two goats were 
employed instead of one, because a single natural 
object could not symbolically express the whole 
truth implied. What the first goat on account of its 
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death could not do, the second living goat—one with 
it—accomplished. The slain victim set forth the act 
"of sacrifice by which sin was atoned for; the living 
victim set forth the act of remission by which it was 
carried entirely away. The twofold nature of the 
offering was also necessary because of the twofold 
aspect of the atonement. The one goat was 
sacrificed solely for atonement towards God; the 
other was set free to express the result of that 
atonement towards Israel. The people waiting out- 
side the tabernacle had no means of knowing what 
passed before God on their behalf in the holiest 
place,—were uncertain whether the offering was 
accepted, and their sins in consequence remitted ; 
but when the high-priest appeared, and sent away 
into the wilderness the scape-goat over whose 
head their collective sins were confessed, then all 
their doubts and fears were removed; they had 
visible proof that their sins were blotted out from 
God’s remembrance, and carried away into the 
land of forgetfulness by means of the blood sprink- 
led on the mercy-seat. The case of the two birds ' 
employed in the purification of a leprous person, 
is a parallel one. One bird was killed in an 
earthen vessel over running water, and its blood 
sprinkled seven times upon the leper; the other, 
dipped into the same blood, was let loose into the 
open field. We recognise the substantial typical 
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identity of the two birds; the living one standing 
in the place which the dead one would have occupied 
could it have been brought to life again, and by this 
expressive symbol conveying the blessed truth that 
the same sin that was atoned for before God was 
completely removed from the sinner. 

How beautifully were these types fulfilled in Christ! 
What it needed two symbols—a dead and a living goat 
—a dead and a living bird—to convey, was expressed 
by one and the same person. He reconciled in Him- 
self what no created object could do—revealed in 
the historical fact of His death and resurrection the 
whole spiritual truth shadowed forth by the Jewish 
rites—united death and life in an unspeakable manner. 
He who died for our sins, rose again for our justifica- 
tion—revealed Himself to the beloved apostle as He 
that liveth, and was dead, and is alive for evermore. 
He bore our sins in His own body on the tree; and in 
thus consenting to occupy the exact place and con- 
dition of the sinner, and to endure whatever might be 
the penalty of sin, He was led into the dreary desert, 
and constrained in the anguish of His soul to cry out, 
“My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?” 
He was cut off out of the land of the living; and in 
the darkness and desolation of Hades—the land 
of separation into which He descended,—we hear 
Him saying, “I am counted with them that go 
down into the pit. Free among the dead, like the 
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slain that lie in the grave, whom Thou rememberest 
no more: and they are cut off from Thy hand. 
Shall Thy wonders be known in the dark, and 
Thy righteousness in the land of forgetfulness?” 
To this waste, howling wilderness, He bore the 
iniquities that were laid upon Him; and there,—the 
only place to which the sins of His people, as origi- 
nally foreign to human nature, properly belong,—He 
left them: removed them from us as far as the east 
is from the west. 

In two most important particulars, however, does 
the shadow differ from the substance. The cere- 
mony of the scape-goat was an annual one. Each 
year, as the seventh month came round, the high- 
priest had to perform the same typical acts. Ini- 
quities were continually accumulating, and needed a 
fresh atonement,—a new assurance of remission. It 
was only the sins of the past that were put away; for 
the sins of the present and the future the services of 
the day of atonement had to be repeated. But 
Christ, the anti-type, was once offered to bear the sins 
of many. Once in the end of the world hath He 
appeared to put away sin by the sacrifice of Himself. 
His death, instead of standing as the sin-offering of 
atonement at the end of a year’s sins, stands in the 
end of the world—at the end of the ages; the climax 
of the world’s history to which every age may look— 
the focus of mercy in which all the sins of the past, 
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and the present, and the future converge. And the 
result of this one offering is that He hath perfected 
for ever them that are sanctified. Instead of a con- 
stant remembrance of sins every year, the holy Spirit 
_ testifies that God remembers our sins and our iniqui- 
ties no more. The believer once purged has no more 
“conscience of sins:” not consciousness of sins, for 
the pardoned believer is ever sensible of sin and im- 
perfection in his character and conduct; the deeper 
the knowledge of God, the deeper is his acquaintance 
with his own unworthiness; the greater his love to 
the Saviour, the greater his sensibility to the sin for 
which such precious blood was shed ; the brighter the 
light of faith in the soul, the more clearly does it 
reveal the depths of unbelief that are there; so that 
it is only he who can say, “Lord, I believe ;” who can 
also say, “Help thou mine unbelief.” But the con- 
sciousness of corruption is not a “conscience of sins ”— 
an evil conscience ; restless because not at peace with 
God—alarmed because God’s demands are unsatis- 
fied. His heart has once for all been sprinkled from 
this evil conscience, so that he has now a conscience 
void of offence. He knows that God’s demands have 
been met, that the blood of Christ hath fully purged 
his sins, that there is now no condemnation to those 
who are in Christ Jesus. While Satan the accuser of 
the brethren condemns him, while the world con- 
demns him, while his own heart condemns him,—he 
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knows that thesé.are not the judge. He can say, 
“Who is he that condemneth? It is God that justi- 
fieth; it is Christ that died, yea rather, that is risen 
again, who is even at the right hand of God, who also 
maketh intercession for us.” . : 
But this reminds me of another great difference 
between the symbol of the scape-goat and its anti-, 
type in Christ. It was of the utmost importance to 
the Israelites to know that there was no possibility of 
the scape-goat returning; for the guilt and the 
burden of their sins would have remained if the 
victim which had borne them away had reappeared. 
To guard against this, the goat was sent away, we are 
told, “by the hand of a fit man.” One who knew 
well the habits of the creature, and the nature of the 
wilderness to which it was sent ; one who could take 
it to a place from whence it could never come back— 
a place of utter loneliness and desolation, where it 
could find no green pastures or still waters to sustain 
life. But though our Redeemer went away into the 
land of separation and darkness with our sins, He has 
reappeared. He was seen again by many faithful wit- 
nesses. He rose from the grave. He is now at God’s 
right hand, ever living to make intercession for us,— 
to claim and dispense the blessings which He died to 
procure: almighty to mediate with God—almighty to 
succour redeemed man. It is our greatest joy and 
confidence that He who was dead is alive for evermore 
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—that He who went away with our sins into the land 
of forgetfulness, returned to heaven for our justifica- 
tion ; our Advocate with the Father—our representa- 
tive, appearing before God for us on the ground of 
His own perfect obedience and purity, and present- 
ing for us His precious blood which cleanseth from 
all sin, the efficacy of which is daily and hourly per- 
petuated in the midst of our manifold shortcomings 
and backslidings. “God commendeth His love toward 
-us, in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died for 
us; much more then, being now justified by His 
blood, we shall be saved from wrath through Him. 
For if, when we were sinners, we were reconciled to 
God by the death of His Son, much more, being 
reconciled, we shall be saved by His life,’—His 
glorified life of continual intercession for us at God’s 
right hand. It is moreover promised, that “to them 
that look for Him shall He appear the second time 
without sin unto salvation.” He shall come no more 
on the errand of atonement or remission of sin; but 
for our complete salvation —for the quickening of 
our mortal bodies, and the fashioning us again like 
unto His own glorious body,—for the eternal removal 
from us of the presence of that sin from whose 
dominion we were freed before. 

But the question arises, What was it that connected 
the removal of the sins of the Israelites with this 
offering made in their behalf; what was the link be- 
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tween them and the blessing which the scape-goat 
symbolised ; on what ground was the sin imputed to 
the substitute, and by it taken away from the sinner ? 
Scripture mentions no basis of personal merit,—no 
link of individual exertion. It tells us that the con- 
gregation of Israel did nothing—took no.active part 
in the solemn ceremony that was performed in their 
presence. They offered no prayer, they wrought no 
work, They simply looked on while the blood of the 
one goat was carried into the holiest place, and the 
other was sent away into the wilderness. They 
simply listened while ‘the voice of the high-priest 
was heard confessing. their sins over the head of 
the living oblation. The work of atonement, as 
Mr. Soltau has so well observed, was done for them 
—not dy them ; and the only precept laid upon them 
in connection with it, was to afflict their souls and to do 
no work. “This shall be a statute for ever unto you: 
that in the seventh month, on the tenth day of the ' 
month, ye shall afflict: your souls, and do no work at 
all; for on that day shall he make an atonement for 
you, to cleanse you, that you may be clean from all 
your sins before the Lord. It shall bea sabbath of 
rest unto you, and ye shall afflict your souls, by a 
statute for ever.” Affliction of soul and abstinence 
from work were both necessary to express the confi- 
dence of the pious Israelite in the work of atonement 
done for him. Without affliction of soul, when the 
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one goat was sacrificed for him, there could be no 
consciousness of sin on his part,—no sense of the loss 
of God’s favour,—no feeling of the defilement and 
degradation which sin produces. Without ceasing 
from work, when the scape-goat was sent away out of 
his sight, there could be no confidence in the remis- 
sion of his sins; no trust that though God was angry 
with him, yet His anger was passed away. So im- 
perative was this precept to afflict the soul and to 
abstain from work, that whosoever transgressed it 
was to be cut off from the people. He who refused 
on the day of atonement to present himself before 
the tabernacle, to hear his sins confessed and to see 
them borne away by the scape-goat, but went on with 
his ordinary work cheerful and self-satisfied, as if 
nothing unusual were taking place in the camp, was 
guilty of pouring contempt upon God’s ordinance, of 
marring the perfection of the type in the day and all 
its services, and despising the method of salvation 
which was divinely instituted ; and was therefore to be 
put to death. 

How impressively do all these features of the sym- 
bol speak to us! What a striking illustration have 
we in them of the work of grace! The only basis on 
which the sinner can be benefited by the atonement 
of Christ is personal faith; the only link of connec- 
tion between the removal of our sins, and the death 


and resurrection of our Saviour, is individual belief 
H 
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in Him. All that God requires of us is to feel and 
acknowledge ourselves to be sinners, and to rest in 
the finished work of Christ. The realization of our 
sinfulness will lead to brokenness of spirit and contri- 
tion of heart; and true contrition will lead to the 
exercise of faith in Him who is mighty to save. The 
broken ‘spirit feels that there is no help, no wor- 
thiness in itself, and therefore it cannot but cease 
from self-dependence, cannot but cease from its own 
works, and trust in God for the remission of sins 
through the death of His blessed Son. Wherever the 
consciousness of sin is deepest and truest, there de- 
pendence upon the atonement of Christ is easiest and 
strongest. It is because their sense of sin is so feeble 
and inadequate, that men find so much difficulty in 
abandoning all attempts at working out their own — 
salvation. So long as they feel that they are some- 
what worthy ; that there is something meritorious in 
themselves and in their actions, so long will they seek 
by some work or effort of their own to improve and 
render themselves fitting objects of grace. But when 
once thoroughly convinced by the Spirit of their utter 
unworthiness and helplessness, then they feel that they 
have no alternative but to accept the salvation that is 
already finished; they are glad to rest their weary, 
heavy-laden souls on God’s simple, perfect way of 
peace, thankful that the only fitness which it recog- 
nizes or demands is just the very sense of total 
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weakness and unworthiness that they feel. Oh, when 
shall we be willing to obey when God commarids us 
to rest? On the great day of atonement, which is 
not a periodic or a rarely-recurring festival, but every 
day that God spares the sinner,—“ Vow is the ac- 
cepted time; ¢hzs is the day of salvation”—when 
shall men, instead of a mere boastful profession of 
faith in the doctrines of salvation, without brokenness 
of heart on account of sin, mourn and be in bitterness 
when they look upon Him whom they have pierced, 
and who, as their scape-goat, is bearing their sins 
unto death? When shall they cease from their own 
works, and be content in humble faith to see the whole 
process of the putting away of their transgressions 
carried out by Him who was made sin for us, that we 
might be made the righteousness of God in Him? 
When shall we make Christ our true Sabbath of soul, 
by abstaining from mingling our own good thoughts 
and feelings and deeds with the rest of God which 
He has given to us, and trusting in Him alone for our 
salvation? It is only when we can do this that we 
shall have any part or lot in the atonement of Christ, 
that our sins will be washed away in His blood, and 
our iniquities taken away from us as far as east is 
from the west. Till then we are spiritually dead, cut 
off from the covenant people, and in danger of 
everlasting destruction from the presence of God. 


Having thus considered how it is that our iniquities 
' 
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are taken away from us in the light of the Jewish 
ceremony of the scape-goat, let us briefly inquire 
what it is in our iniquities that is thus taken away. 
It is manifestly not the natural consequences of them 
in this world. There is a sense in which it is true 
that God never pardons. His laws are irrevocable, 
and the soul that deserts its better knowledge must 
suffer. Many persistently ignore this solemn truth. 
It is a part of their creed that sin never hurts a be- 
liever; that no matter how deeply a man may plunge 
into sin, he can fully recover the position he has lost, 
and be as though he had never sinned. They have 
‘even coined their belief into a proverb that “the 
greater the sinner, the greater the saint.” In support 
of these views they quote the words of Scripture: 
“God sees no iniquity in Jacob, and no perverseness 
in Israel, ” and thus misunderstand their meaning and 
application. How this strange idea could have arisen 
it is difficult to imagine, for not only Scripture, but 
all human experience is opposed to it. If God sees 
no iniquity in Jacob, and no perverseness in Israel, 
how is it that we hear so much of Jacob’s numerous 
and fearful punishments; how is it that only two of 
the vast multitude of Israel which left Egypt entered 
the land of Canaan, all the rest having perished in 
the wilderness? If sin never hurts a believer, why 
did the single sin of Moses exclude him from the 
promised land when he was standing on the very 
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borders of it; and no importunity could obtain a re- 
laxation of the sentence? Why, along with the very 
announcement of David’s pardon, was he informed by 
Nathan the prophet of the terrible and life-long suf- 
ferings that would result from his sin; that the sword 
would never depart from his house? Adam repented 
bitterly of his sin, but the gates of Eden were not 
opened for his return, nor was the curse removed from 
the ground, or the sorrow from his lot. Esau repented 
of his folly in selling his birthright ; but he found no 
place of repentance, though he sought it carefully 
with tears ; the lost birthright could not be recovered, 
the consequences of his folly could not be repaired, 
the special blessing of his father could never more be 
his. And how often has the experience of Adam and 
Esau been repeated by the human race ever since. 
By one deed of folly or of sin we have closed the 
gates of our Eden against us, and forfeited our birth- 
right of blessedness, and no sorrow or repentance of 
ours will avail to undo the past. 

Sometime ago I visited a lonely little pool of 
water, called the Fairy Loch, situated on a richly 
wooded plateau above the shore of Lochlomond. 
Its name is derived from a beautiful myth, which has 
evidently been suggested by the peculiar natural fea- 
tures of the spot. No less than seven different 
colours can be seen in the water. In the deepest 
part the bottom is of a dark blue, shading away 
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into brighter tints, and gleaming’ here and there with 
a silvery lustre. In the shallower parts the water is of 
a reddish hue; while towards the edge, olive-brown 
patches are interspersed with green and blue. This 
fantastic combination of colours is doubtless caused 
by the nature of the soil and the vegetation at the 
bottom, and by the reflection of the sky overhead, 
and the trees and bushes around. But the imagina- 
tion of the people, in primitive times, accounted for it 
ina much more poetical way. The loch they said 
was the haunt of fairies, who had a special gift for 
dying fabrics, and who were so beneficent as to 
exercise their skill for the benefit of the inhabitants 
of the district. When any one wanted an article 
dyed, he left it all night on the shore of the loch, 
with a specimen of the particular colour he wished 
lying upon it, and in the morning he found his 
‘goods dyed perfectly to his mind. This went on for 
a long time, to the mutual satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. But one evening a shepherd left on the shore 
of the loch the fleece of a black sheep, and placed 
upon it a white woollen thread, indicating that he 
wished the fleece dyed white. This fairly puzzled 
the good folk. They could dye a white fleece any 
colour; but to make a black fleece white was 
impossible. Disgusted with the ungrateful trick 
played upon them, they threw all their dye-stuffs into 
the loch, thus producing the curious colours which it 
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displays at the present day, and disappeared for ever 
from the place. This may seem a foolish fable; but it 
‘has a moral which is not without instruction for us. 
It is the recognition in a novel form of the old im- 
possibility of changing the spots of the leopard and 
the skin of the Ethiopian. The experience of life is 
continually teaching us that black cannot be made 
white,—that there is no possibility of converting that 
which is evil into good. We spend much effort in 
trying to dye our black sins white, by penances, and 
self-righteous efforts. We say to ourselves, “Let us 
begin again. What we have done has been very 
wicked and foolish: we have made a grievous mis- 
take.” But the beginning again is made impossible 
by the indelible character of what we have done. 
The colour of our sin has become engrained in our 
nature, wrought into its very texture, and it presents 
no more a fair, pure surface for taking on a new 
colour. 

No power in the universe can avert or remove 
the consequences of sin, which, as fixed by the 
eternal laws of wisdom and equity, will assuredly 
run their appointed course. , The sin that we do, 
passes beyond ourselves to others, and has effects 
upon others which we cannot obliterate. Even 
supposing—what is impossible—that we could put 
ourselves back to the position in which we were 
before we committed it, we cannot put everything 
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else affected by it back to the former condition. The 
prodigal who returns to his father, however deep his 
penitence, and however gracious his welcome, can 
never be like one who has never wandered. All the 
great love and joy of the father at his restoration 
cannot obliterate the past, or place him on an equality 
with the elder brother who has always been dutiful. 
The portion squandered in riotous living can never 
be recovered, for the remainder of the patrimony 
_ belongs to his brother, and is confirmed to him by 
the father’s fresh and solemn assurance: “Son, thou 
art ever with me, and all that I have is thine.” With 
a spirit sadly bruised in the stern conflicts of an evil 
world, and a heart stained by the sins which have 
defiled its purity—with memories of the past, phan- 
toms of grim lusts and sinful deeds rising from their 
graves, ever haunting him and mocking his repentance, 
—with a constant agonizing struggle with evil habits, 
—with a bad reputation in the eyes of his neighbours, 
and all the obstructions which that involves, and the 
consequences of his sins ever and anon unexpectedly 
confronting him when he has half forgotten them,— 
with much to do and much to undo,the prodigal 
feels, indeed, that however great the work of grace 
in him, he can never be what he might have been 
’ had he been content to remain in the quiet shelter of 
his father’s house, and grown strong in virtue in its 
congenial atmosphere. The drunkard or the debauchee 
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may repent, and sin no more as he used to do, but 
his repentance will not repair the injuries done to 
his constitution, or prevent him from suffering the 
natural consequences of his sin during his whole 
after-life. 

When any part of the body is wounded, and inflam- 
mation sets in, this isa sign that the vitality of the 
part has undergone a certain degeneration, and 
material of an inferior order to the proper element of 
the part is produced. This substance binds the 
surfaces together, but it never rises to the condition 
of the proper structure. The scar is composed of a 
lower and less vital tissue than the rest of the body, 
and an inferior kind of action is alone possible im it. 
And so it is with the soul, when it is wounded by sin 
and healed by repentance; the scar which remains, 
indicates that in that part it has lost so much of its 
spiritual vitality, which it can never regain. We 
require to be repeatedly reminded of this solemn truth, 
for we think too lightly of our sins, and of the ease 
with which they may be forgiven and all their effects 
eradicated. The greatest sinner, blessed be God, may 
~ be saved, but he will not be what a course of uniform 
faith and obedience would have made him. Every 
sin that we commit is doing us an irreparable injury; 
every sin is punished even in the present state, either 
in mental or physical pain, or both, or in the loss of 
purity and spiritual life. By necessity in the nature 
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of things as well as in the will of God, “the soul that 
sinneth it shall die.” Every sin increases the difficulty 
of restoration,and prevents the character from being 
what it might have reached. And well is it that 
effects thus long outlive their causes. We recognise 
the wisdom and beneficence of the general law which 
ordains the continuance of the physical or other 
consequences of sin after repentance and Divine 
forgiveness. “It was intended to deepen the moral 
impression, and thus promote the ulterior moral end 
which the suffering was designed to secure.” It shows 
to us the dreadful nature of sin, and makes us fear 
it as we would nothing else. It often recalls the 
backslider and gives him a more vivid. idea of the 
state from which he has fallen, when immunity 
from suffering might have deepened his alienation 
from God. | 

But if the consequences of our sins are not removed 
from us, what is it then that is taken away? Some- 
thing that is more dreadful and unbearable still, for 
which any amount of penance, any amount of physical 
punishment would be cheerfully borne: hatred and 
contempt of self—a sense of the corruption of the 
spirit’s purity—of a deadly evil poisoning all the 
springs of being—of a dréadful propensity dragging 
us down ever lower and lower towards the pit—the 
loss of God’s favour which is life—the accusing con- 
science that in itself, as such, never forgives—that 
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only grows more severe, and can pardon less, the 
more we instruct and educate it—that tells us in 
bitter tones the miserable story of our past life, and, 
unless silenced, will tell it on for ever. It is from 
this moral retribution, this hopeless suffering, this 
death of the soul, this fire that burns without con- 
suming, that God delivers us. The consequences of 
sin remain, but the guilt that is in it, the wrath of 
heaven due to it, through the abounding mercy and 
grace of God, are removed from the penitent sinner. 
God no more condemns—conscience no longer ac- 
cuses—and under this blessed sense of pardon and 
_ reconciliation, the very pain and shame of sin are 
transmuted into divine forms of joy ; “the very con- 
sequences of sin, from which there is no escape, may 
be made the strait gate, and the narrow way to 
eternal life.” Though the black fleece cannot be dyed 
white, it is nevertheless true that “Though our sins be 
as scarlet,” if we come and reason with God regarding 
_them, “they shall be as white as snow; though they 
be red as crimson, they shall be as wool.” While 
there is no obliteration of the past, there is no 
ran who spiritually seeks a place of repentance care- 
fully, with tears, and fails to find it; no man who 
pleads with God to restore him to new life and hope, 
is sent away in despair. The vilest outcast who beats 
upon his breast afar off, and cries in his anguish, “God 
be merciful to me a sinner,” will go down to his 
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house justified: at peace with himself, and at peace 
with God. 

And how admirably is the completeness and 
thoroughness of this forgiveness expressed by the 
beautiful metaphor of the text! The distance be- 
tween the east and the west is -an interminable, un- | 
approachable distance,—and so the distance to which 
God removes our iniquities from us, is a distance 
which can never be lessened. There is no meridian 
from which their longitude can be measured. It can- 
not be computed in degrees. They are placed, as it 
were, in a different hemisphere of the moral world 
from that which we occupy, so that they can no more 
rise up as our accusers into the heavens, or appear 
against us for condemnation. They belong to another 
life, as it were, from which we are separated by as 
broad a gulf as that which divides the dead from the 
living: we die to sin. The burden of them is not 
merely lifted off the soul to give a temporary relief; 
it is carried far out of sight; it is dissipated com- 
pletely in space. The mercy that is high as heaven 
above the earth can take away our iniquity as far as 
east is from the west. The righteousness that is like 
the waves of the sea can hide for ever the greatest 
mountain of sin in its depths. The “plenteous re- 
demption ”—the profuse, superabundant satisfaction 
of Christ can cancel our debt, though, to human view, 
it may seem impossible. Not by slow degrees—by a 
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patient process of prayer and practice are our sins dis- 
integrated,—the distance between them and us increas- 
ing day by day—the tide of mercy rising higher and 
higher over them—the burden of them becoming less 
and less weighty—the debt of them diminished by 
daily instalments of payment. Whatever emblem of 
pardon in Scripture we may adopt, it always implies © 
that act of divine mercy by which we are az once and 
entirely delivered from condemnation, placed in a fully 
accepted condition, and are as free from liability to of- 
fended justice as though we had never sinned. Whether 
the consciousness of pardon be enjoyed at once or 
not, it is certain that the event itself is a fixed and 
definite one: it is an act that passes the mind of God. 
We cannot be partly accepted and partly condemned, 
partly guilty and partly forgiven. If God gives us 
remission at all, it is the remission of the sins that are 
past; if we are justified at all, we are justified freely 
from all things ; if God is pacified towards us, it is for 
all that we have done. If He removes our iniquities 
from us, it is at once as far as east is from the west. 
The word that says to us, “Thy sins are forgiven 
thee; thy faith hath saved thee, goin peace,” is ab- 
solute and final,—is the word of the very justice and 
holiness of God,—of One who hates sin with a perfected 
hatred, who knows, as we ourselves can never know it, 
the lowest depth, the blackest guilt, the utmost con- 
sequences, the very worst of our sin; so that we 
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need never fear that anything can afterwards be 
discovered to qualify the mercy or destroy the recon- 
ciliation. 

But the image of the Psalmist suggests to us a 
lesson regarding our treatment of forgiven sin, which 
we should do well to lay to heart. The east and the 
‘west are indefinite, relative points of the horizon 
which can never be reached; but they are always be- 
Sore the traveller. As he proceeds in the one direction 
or the other they recede, but they are ever in advance 
of him. No matter how far east he may go, the east 
is still ahead of him; and no matter how far west he 
may journey, he will still find the same sunset dipping 
beneath the wave, or sinking behind the mountain or 
the plain. And thus should it be with the iniquities 
that are removed from us, as far as east is from the 
west. Though they can no more reach us unto con- 
demnation, either in this world or in the next ; though 
the burden of them is taken away, and the torment- 
ing sense of them is lost in the sweetness of the 
peace which God gives, still they should ever be 
before us; we should habitually remember them. 
Too often, and too justly, are we chargeable with the 
sin of the lepers who were cleansed, but who returned 
no more to the feet of Jesus, doubtless because they 
were ashamed of their leprosy, and wished to banish 
the memory of it altogether. The higher blessing 
given to the one thankful Samaritan, and withheld 
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from the unthankful nine, is a reason why we should 
keep in constant remembrance the time when we too 
were unclean, laden with iniquities, and shut out from 
the love and fellowship of God, and come back often 
to the feet of Him who hath cleansed us with His 
own precious blood, to give glory to God, that, so 
doing, we may carry away with us richer blessings of — 
grace. The memory of past sins which God has 
ceased to remember,—the looking back to the rock 
whence we' were hewn, and the pit from whence we 
were dug,—not with a shuddering horror as if sin 
were still reckoned to us, or with a proud self-com- 
placency glorying in the greatness of our transgres- 
sions because of the contrast of their darkness with 
our present brightness,—but in a true penitential spirit ; 
this is an aid to progress, and not a hindrance; a 
confirmation of our assurance, and not a robbing us 
of our peace and joy in believing. It will keep the 
heart humble and watchful; it will teach us our 
temptations, our weak points, our besetting sins; it 
will enable us to magnify the mercy that has forgiven 
much, and thus stimulate us to love much. 

Those who have been most eminent for piety and use- 
fulness, have been most conspicuous for their attention 
to this duty, and most sensible of their need of it to 
maintain and increase the spiritual vitality of their 
souls. With David,the acknowledgment of sin in public, 
or in set forms of words, was an occasional act, but 
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the sight and the sense of it were always present. “I 
acknowledge my transgression, and my sin is ever 
before me.” So too with St. Paul, the remembrance 
of his sins produced a deeper impression upon him as 
he grew in grace and ripened for glory; so that he 
who said at the commencement of his career, “I am 
not worthy to be called an apostle, because I perse- 
cuted the Church of God,” said at the close, “It is a 
faithful saying and worthy of all acceptation, that 
Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners, of 
‘whom I am chief.’ From these great examples, let 
us seek to learn in our own experience the blessedness 
of that truest and best repentance which /o//ows 
the sense of forgiveness; that life-long repentance 
which “weeps, not that our sins may be, par- 
doned, but because we know they ave pardoned ;” 
which, from every new insight into the unfathomable 
depths of forgiving love, will bring back a new reason 
for sorrow that we ever sinned against Him, and that 
even now we do not love Him more and do not serve 
Him better. “Then,” says the prophet Ezekiel, after 
enumerating all the wonderful blessings which God 
bestowed upon Israel,—the cleansing of them from all 
their filthiness and idols, the new heart and the right 
spirit put in them, and the temporal prosperity smiling 
around them,—“¢hen,” under a sense of these blessings, 
“shall ye remember your own evil ways, and your do- 
ings that were not good, and shall loathe yourselves in 
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your own sight, for your iniquities and for your abomi- 
nations.” So let it be with us. Let the iniquities 
which God removes from us, as far as the east is from 
the west, be ever before us in their true perspective, 
like that east and west; that in the mingled light and 
shadow which they cast upon our path of life we may 
do justly, love mercy, and walk humbly with our 
God. 





CHAPTER V. 
Religious Self-consctousness. 


“‘ Moses wist not that the skin of his face shone.”—EXODUS xxxiv. 29. 





=A HERE is a physiological law, known to medi- 
j K cal men as Holland’s law, which implies that 
“| whenever the attention is fixed upon any 

organ of the body, the action of that organ 
is, in consequence, more or less disturbed. When the 
operation of a particular organ was meant to be 
directed by the mind, the influence of self-conscious- 
ness is entirely for good ; but when the organ is fitted 
to act independently of the will, the concentration 
of the attention upon it has a tendency to disorder 
its functions. The heart, for instance, carries on its 
unceasing exercise of power without our control, 
repeats, moment after moment, its exact rythm of 
alternating contractions and dilatations, independently 
of our oversight ; but if at any time we begin to think 
of our heart—to count its beats or listen to its throbs 
—we shall soon disturb its harmonious action. Every 
one has experienced at times the peculiar fluttering 
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or oppression of the heart produced by fixing the 
mind upon its wonderful structure and mechanism, 
and its liability to a thousand accidents. There are 
few who can let the physician feel their pulse with 
perfect composure. When the attention is thus di- 
rected to the state of the circulation, it is apt to be 
accelerated or retarded; and in most cases the medical 
man has to make some allowance for the effects of 
self-consciousness, in order to obtain a true idea of 
his patient’s pulse when undisturbed. The same 
thing may be said of the mechanism which accom- 
plishes the surprising results of respiration. It is 
self-acting or automatic; it never fatigues us; in 
general we are unconscious of its operation. We have, 
indeed, a limited power of checking or accelerating 
it—of varying its rythm or force. We can, as a 
superadded or incidental power, use and modify it in 
order to produce articulate or other sounds, and hold 
communion with our fellow-creatures by means of 
speech. But if, by an effort of attention and will, we 
make ourselves aware of the process of respiration, 
and interfere with it, by that very consciousness and 
regulation we derange its natural action, prevent the 
proper aération of the blood, and produce a feeling 
of uneasiness. So also with the all-important function 
of “digestion, which is essentially involuntary, and 
carried on without our consciousness or supervision. 
If we make it the subject of engrossing concern, if we 
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are anxious about it, we are apt to derange and impair 
its power, and produce a morbid condition. To the 
same principle, likewise, may be referred the cases of 
hypochondria in which diseases are caused or agegra- 
vated by allowing the mind to brood over their 
symptoms. 

From all these illustrations it will be seen what an 
injurious effect is produced by the concentration of 
the mind upon the involuntary functions of the body ; 
for, as the disorders of the system excite our attention 
to the parts affected, so the converse is in a measure 
true,—that our attention fixed upon certain organs of 
the body has a tendency to interfere with their free 
and harmonious play. By such considerations we 
are taught the important lesson, that the great ,and 
vital processes of the body go on most healthily 
and satisfactorily when they are without feeling or 
sensation—when they do not become distinct in 
consciousness, but are merged in the general feeling 
of existence. 
A close analogy in this respect may be traced 
between the physical and the moral nature of man. 
There is a species of Holland’s law in the: physiology 
of the soul as well as in that of the body. Self-con- 
sciousness is as hurtful to the one as it is to the other. 
It is true that in certain exercises of the moral nature, 
the attention must be fixed upon them in order to 
direct and control them aright; and such necessary 
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supervision is wholly beneficial. Religion is not, as 
some people suppose, an involuntary or insensible 
exercise of spiritual influence, like the operation of 
the great organs of the body, carried on independently 
of our mind and will. It is eminently a reasonable, 
deliberate, thoughtful service. It is carried on through 
the medium of reflection and meditation. Commun- 
ing with our own heart—making it and all its contents 
the object of our serious contemplation—is the exer- 
cise in which we must constantly engage, if we desire 
to be spiritually-minded and to grow in grace. What 
is done in us by God’s Spirit is done by us. He 
works in us to will and to do of His good pleasure. 
He uses us not only as the subjects, but also as the 
instruments of religious influences, And all this 
manifestly implies consideration and self-conscious- . 
ness. But while certain functions of our spiritual 
nature are thus benefited by concentrating our 
_attention upon them, there are other functions that 
are injured by being subjected to this consideration.’ 
There are graces so delicate and sensitive, that, like 
the transparent film of collodion on the photographer’s 
plate, they become instantly blackened and unfit for 
their purpose when regarded in the light of self-know- 
ledge. Who does not feel that the great charm 
of a Christian character is the unconsciousness of its 
possessor to its beauties and excellencies ! 

This is the point to which our attention is drawn 
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in the illustration of the text, “ Moses wist not that the 
skin of his face shone.” For forty days successively 
the great Jewish legislator was concealed on the 
summit of Mount Sinai, within the thick darkness by 
which the glory of Jehovah was veiled from the less 
favoured eyes of the multitude. In this prophetic 
seclusion, separated from the world, his mind took 
deeply and kept strongly the impress of heaven. By 
communion with God his soul was saturated with the 
light of His holiness. His countenance, by a spiritual 
affinity, caught the celestial radiance and reflected it 
with dazzling brightness. On his descent from-the 
mount, with the two Tables of testimony in his hand, 
this splendour from the Divine presence continued to 
shine on his face, so that Aaron beheld it while he 
talked with him, and all the children of Israel were 
afraid to come nigh. But Moses himself was insen- 
sible to this insupportable halo that radiated around 
him. He was glorious in all eyes save his own. 

Like the great Jewish lawgiver, the soul that is 
familiar with God in meditation and prayer cannot 
fail to contract resemblance to Him; cannot fail to 
catch a portion of His purity and greatness. When 
our Saviour prayed and held intercourse with His 
Father on the mount, His face did shine as the sun, 
and His raiment was white as the light. In like 
manner every believer on the mount of prayer— 
during his heart’s intercourse with God—is spiritually 
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transfigured. Just as those who live in a royal court 
acquire courtly manners, and those who associate 
with refined and educated people acquire refinement 
insensibly, so those who live by faith in the presence 
of God, and as it were in the court of heaven, 
inevitably acquire something of a heavenly tone and 
a:spiritual elevation. Communion with light imparts 
light ; fellowship with greatness creates greatness ; 
contact with the spiritual produces spirituality. The 
Apostle represents the transforming influence of the 
contemplative study of the Divine character when he 
says, in allusion to the transfiguration of Moses, “We 
all, with unveiled face, beholding as in a glass the 
glory of the Lord, are changed into the same image 
from glory to glory, even as by the Spirit of the 
Lord.” And upon the same principle of assimilation is 
based the perfect conformity of the character of the 
saints to the likeness of Christ, through the final 
beatific vision of His glory: “When He shall ap- 
pear, we shall be like Him, for we shall see Him as 
Heise 23 

. Now, the crowning excellence of this transfigura- 
tion of our character is our own unconsciousness of it. 
While others take knowledge of us that we have been 
with Jesus, we ourselves have no self-consciousness. 
We wist not that the skin of our face shines. Of 
course, it is not implied by this unconsciousness that 
we do not perceive a change in ourselves; that we 
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know no difference between our state of faith and 
our state of unbelief; between our state of spiritual 
elevation and our state of spiritual declension. I do 
not mean that sin is taken out of us as Eve was taken 
out of Adam, in our sleep,—that the work of the 
Spirit is carried on in us without our knowledge of 
its operation or results,—that we are renewed and 
transformed by a spiritual charm of whose efficiency 

we can give no account. The man who believes in 
Christ and walks with God, cannot but know the 
great and vital change that has passed upon him. 
We know that the new life has been awakened in us 
by its effects upon our character and conduct. It is 
its own evidence to every one who experiences it. 
The old and the new man, the work and the image of 
Satan and the work and the image of God, are not 
so very like each other as to be easily confounded. 
It is not, therefore, implied that we are unconscious 
of the exalted benefits we derive from our faith in, 
and our intercourse with Christ. What I mean is, 
that we have no such consciousness of them as leads 
us to pride ourselves upon their possession, and parade 
them before the world for its admiration and applause. 
The self-consciousness that I deprecate is that which 
leads to self-admiration and self-dependence ; is that 
which values excellence not so much for its own sake 
as for its outward benefits and its effect on others. A 
beautiful woman who knows in this way that she is 
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beautiful, gives evidence of her self-consciousness. by a 
thousand vain and artful ways, studied in order to attract 
attention. A clever man who knows his cleverness, 
manifests his self-consciousness' by affectation and 
conceit.. And soa Christian who knows in this self- 
conscious way that he is a Christian, shows that he is 
seeking his own praise in what he professedly does 
for God and his fellow-creatures ; that self is at the 
bottom of his most costly gifts to and sacrifices for 
religion. So common is this self-consciousness, that 
we find few even of the most advanced disciples of 
the Lord who are altogether free from it. 

With many, when the skin of their face shines they 
know it right well. They embrace every opportunity 
of exhibiting the radiance. They are proud of their 
spotless character and blameless conduct, and of their 
pious reputation in the Church and in the world. 
They dwell with complacency upon the elevations 
and depressions of their religious experience. They 
compliment themselves upon their godly joys and 
sorrows, upon the. freedom and enlargement which 
they enjoy in prayer, and upon the sweet and hallowed 
hours of communion that they have with God. . They 
confess sin with an ostentatious humility, and love to 
recall the vileness of their unconverted state, before 
the eyes of men, in order to form a black background 
against which their present purity may be seen in 
brighter relief. They keep private diaries, with a 
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view to the inspection of others, in which they anato- 
mize every thought and feeling, and place every 
varied phase of their soul’s history in a light which~ 
shall exhibit it to the best advantage; and they 
delight in relating to their friends the peculiar trials 
and temptations by which they are exercised unto 
godliness. Their profession of religion is a constant 
exhibition of themselves—a constant attitudinizing 
of the soul—a constant study of dramatic effect. 
Everything is done and thought and felt with a view 
to the eye and the opinion of their fellow-creatures. 
Is it not too true that “a great deal of our confession 
of sin before others is merely a sickly egotism, which 
will rather gloat over its own evil than lose the 
centralization of its interest in itself” ? I need hardly 
point out how greatly this self-consciousness detracts 
from the excellence of the Christian character, and 
how much it ensnares and embarrasses him who has 
it. Just as the fixing of the attention upon the 
natural action of the heart tends to derange it, so this 
dwelling upon the workings of the spiritual nature for 
the sake of appearances produces disorder throughout 
them. It perverts the motives, lowers the aims, 
corrupts the affections, and taints the best actions. _ 
It prevents our religion from producing its proper 
impression upon the world; for men are not slow to 
find out whether our feelings are spontaneous and 
natural, or whether they are forced and assumed for 
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the occasion—whether we are dramatizing our religion 
or actually living it,—and they distinguish at once, 
by an unerring instinct, the difference between the 
two. And Satan takes full advantage of such self- 
complacency to tempt us to a grievous fall. 

There is a species of self-consciousness which is 
not exhibited before our fellow-creatures, but is 
essentially secret, that sadly mars the comfort and 
beauty of religion. I allude to that persistent in- 
trospection, that microscopic analysis of feeling in 
order to attain sensible evidence of a state of grace, 
and of the degree of it, which produces what are 
commonly called frames and feelings. The Roman 
Catholic Church has always favoured the cultivation 
of this peculiar subjectivity of the soul. Its manuals 
of devotion are based upon it; and the practices of 
the confessional have fostered it to a most unhealthy 
and mischievous degree. Nor is the same morbid 
self-anatomy absent from a great deal of our modern 
religious literature and life, giving them an air of 
mawkish and vapid sentimentality. Such self- 
consciousness springs from the remains of self- 
righteousness in the soul—from an insidious desire 
for self-salvation. It looks to the creature’s merits 
more than to the Saviour’s finished work. It depends 
upon emotions that from their very nature are 
fleeting and changeable. Those who are the subjects 
of it are the slaves of feelings and states of mind 
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that rise or fall, that are joyful or sad, with passing 
circumstances over which they have no control, 
instead of looking out of themselves to Jesus the . 
Author and Finisher of their faith; and therefore 
they are strangers to settled peace. They reflect 
their own discomfort upon everyone and everything 
around them; and they are feeble and powerless in 
doing their share of that great work of the world, 
which requires a thorough abnegation and forget- 
fulness of self. 

It is true that self-examination is needful in order 
that we may have a true idea of our spiritual state— 
of its wants and sins, of its backslidings and its 
advancements—and may seek the needed help. But 
as the fruit that is fairest becomes foulest when 
decayed, so self-examination degenerates when abused 
into morbid self-consciousness; loses sight of the 
practical object in view in the contemplation of the 
mental operation itself. It would be highly injurious 
to our physical welfare ‘if we were always distinctly 
aware of the processes of nourishment and decay 
that are constantly going on within us. It would 
greatly retard the cure of disease in our bodies, if we 
were always to be watching the symptoms, and 
thinking of the different phases of the disorder. God 
has mercifully veiled from our view the incessant 
operations of life and death in our frames; and we 
ought to feel thankful for our unconsciousness of 
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these operations in health, and for every moment of 
forgetfulness of them that we have in disease. And 
so, in the soul-sickness that the great Physician is 
helping us to cure by His saving health, it will greatly 
retard the work of salvation if we are disturbed by 
every little variation of our feelings, by all the minute. 
changes of emotion that are always going on in the 
heart of every believer. If we are spiritually healthy, 
if by self-examination we have ascertained that we 
are really and truly in a state of grace, let us be 
‘satisfied with the evidence which we have of our 
health, even though our emotions be less keen and 
vivid at one time than at another; and be thankful 
to God that neither our character nor our safety is 
endangered by our passing frames and feelings. If 
any symptoms of declension appear, let us take 
prompt measures to arrest them, let us ascertain 
clearly what is wrong with us, and use the appro- 
priate means of mending it; and let us leave the rest 
in faith and confidence to God, assured that He will 
carry on and complete the good work which He has 
begun, and perfect that which concerneth us, even 
though we ourselves be at times unconscious of it. 
' The great mistake which believers are so apt to 
commit is to imagine that they must be constantly 
helping God; that nothing can be done for them ; 
that they themselves must superintend every operation 
and be cognizant of every movement of the work of 
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grace within them. Such constant interference implies 
an overweening confidence in our own power, and a 
distrust of God’s promises and helps, most dishonour- 
ing to Him. We must remember that the soul owes 
much to those hours in which it is purely receptive ; 
that in Divine condescension to our weakness we are 
not always called upon to seek, but are some- 
times sought—fed by hidden manna and sustained 
by a concealed energy; that often our spiritual con- 
dition is most favourable when we are most divested 
of self and simply waiting upon God, simply lying 
still in His arms and looking up expecting the 
needed blessing; simply trusting in the continued 
efficacy of Christ’s blood and intercession to save 
to the uttermost. “In returning and rest shall ye 
be saved ; in quietness and confidence shall be your 
strength.” . 

True Christian excellence is indeed as unconscious 
of itself as a healthy body is unconscious ofits 
health. It shines naturally, like the sun, not for the 
sake of effect, but because it cannot help shining. 
But whenever it becomes self-conscious it loses its 
charm. It is like an Alpine flower brought from 
the lonely mountain-peak, where it blushed unseen 
and wasted its sweetness on the desert air, and 
planted in the public garden, where it loses its beauty 
and fragrance and becomes a mere weed. You 
cannot handle a butterfly’s wing without rubbing off 
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its delicate mealy dust, or a ripe grape without 
destroying the rich purple bloom upon it; and so you 
cannot handle admiringly your own Christian virtue 
without impairing its tender loveliness. What, for 
instance, can be more beautiful than the grace of 
humility, when it is unconscious of itself, when it 
pours forth its quiet perfume and sheds its meek 
light, like the wild violet in its hidden lowliness. The 
man who is taught humility at the feet of Jesus in 
such a way that it is his nature, and beams from his 
face and from all his actions as a spontaneous 
effluence of holiness, is a man whom we cannot help 
loving and admiring. But when humility becomes 
self-conscious it loses all the characteristics of hu- 
mility, and is changed into something else—some- 
thing very near akin to pride. When a man is 
humble for a purpose, when he wears this grace for a 
show, when he parades it before the eyes of his 
fellow-creatures in order to attract their notice and 
admiration, such conduct becomes offensive to every 
true-hearted man. It was such an affected and self- 
conscious humility that the Apostle Paul so severely 
condemned when writing to the Colossians, “Let no 
man beguile you of your reward in a voluntary 
humility.” 

The same may be said of resignation when it is 
worn gracefully ; of love when it is affected; of zeal 
when it is ostentatious; of patience when it sits on a © 
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monument and exhibits itself; of holiness when it 
‘sweeps the skirts of its dress away from our polluted 
touch, and bids us get behind it on the plea, “I am’ 
holier than thou ;” of all the graces when they become 
self-conscious. The same may be said too of that. 
religion which is assumed from interested motives— 
which is always self-conscious, because it has always 
the fear of hell or the hope of heaven before it. 
There cannot be a worse sign of a man than when he 
_takes to religion and plays the hypocrite before God 
and man for the sake of the loaves and fishes of religion, 
or from the fear of its chains and flames. Assuredly, 
if we are kept from evil by dread of being punished, 
we have done evil in our hearts already; if we are 
stimulated to do what is right only by the hope of 
reward, we have no true love for the right in us. We 
should seek earnestly to be weaned~ from this hateful 
and fatal self-consciousness which doth so easily 
' beset us. We should seek to radiate the grace of 
God that is given to us, so meekly and humbly that 
we ourselves know not that the skin of our face 
shines; assured that the more unconscious we our- 
selves are of its loveliness, the more conscious 
others are of it, and the more deeply impressed they 
are by it. We should seek a pure religion and 
undefiled, that opens its inmost heart, and discloses 
its beauty and fragrance unwittingly in the solitude 
as well as in the assembly, when man is far off as 
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well as when he is near,—a Christian character so 
natural that, instead of reserving itself for special 
times and occasions, it is always the same. We 
should seek so to train our souls by the aid of God’s 
Spirit, and by dwelling upon the love of Jesus and 
the beauty of holiness as exhibited by Him, that 
instinctively, unconsciously, and without motive of 
fear or reward, we may do God’s will; that holiness 
may become the very habit of our soul,—not merely 
a dress worn at times, but the very essence of our 
redeemed nature. 

There are actions which the Christian performs 
from love to God and man, of whose merit and 
beauty he cannot fail to be cognizant. He knows 
when he is liberal, when he is just, when he is 
benevolent, kind, and pure, because these virtues are 
their own evidence to him. But a true Christian 
does not parade these excellencies before the eyes 
of his fellow-creatures; he covers them with the 
softening veil of modesty, as Moses covered his 
shining face with a veil in his intercourse with the 
Israelites. “He does good by stealth, and blushes 
to find it fame.” He prefers the shade of retirement 
to the theatre of display. He does not contrast his 
own powers or virtues with the faults and weaknesses 
of others, and feel hurt when they are praised. He 
does not give thanks to God publicly with the 


Pharisee, that he is not as the wretched publican by 
K 
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his side, for he fasts often, and gives tithes of all 
that he possesses. He does not prefer public and 
striking tasks to common-place and every-day duties ; 
and does not shrink from labour which no eye but 
that of God surveys. In short, he does not assert 
himself in anything that he says or does, but retires 
behind the veil of modesty, and shows that he is 
animated by the same mind which was in Christ Jesus 
—that he has learned of Him who is meek and lowly 
of heart. 

Our blessed Lord during His sojourn on earth 
covered His glory with a veil. He was never guilty 
of self-assertion. He came without observation. He 
did not cry, nor lift up nor cause His voice to be 
heard in the streets. So unobtrusive was He that 
He retired from the praise and the wonder of the 
multitude after the glory of His miracles. On one 
occasion it is recorded, when on the coasts of Tyre 
and Sidon, that He did not wish to be known; but 
like the delicate fragrance of a flower, He could not 
be hid. And we are touchingly told that on the 
way to Emmaus He made as though He would have 
gone farther, and needed to be constrained to abide 
with the disciples. Although the Lord of the heart, 
He represents Himself as standing humbly and en- 
treatingly at its door. “Behold, I stand at the door 
and knock; if any man hear My voice and open the 
door, I will come in to him and will sup with him and 
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he with Me.” How strangely some misunderstand 
His character when they say that He wrought His 
miracles for the special object of proving His divinity. 
I have a great dislike to the habit which is so 
common of saying that this thing and that thing 
was done to show that He was the Messiah. Be- 
yond all doubt, His miracles were evidences of His 
power and grace—they were a showing of Himself, 
a manifesting forth His glory; but He did not work 
them with that object in view. They were as much 
proofs of His Dzvine humility as of His Divine 
power and mercy. They were revelations of character 
as well as of capacity. He never studied effect, but 
acted spontaneously, and radiated forth His wonder- 
ful works, as the sun pours forth its beams, naturally. 
He wrought them in obscure places, and said to 
those upon whom He wrought them: “See that thou 
tell no man.” And from His own perfect example in 
this respect He might well say to others with power, 
“Let not thy left hand know what thy right hand 
doeth.” Some of His most scathing invectives were 
launched against the Pharisees, who chose the most 
public situations for their religious exercises, that 
they might be seen of men. He would have His 
disciples avoid all appearance of ostentation, and 
perform their devotions and alms where they would 
be concealed, except from the great Witness in 
heaven. “When thou doest thine atms, do not sound 
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a trumpet before thee, as the hypocrites do in the 
synagogues and in the streets, that they may have 
glory of men.” “Thou, when thou prayest, enter 
into thy closet, and when thou hast shut thy door, 
pray to thy Father which is in secret.” “ Moreover, 
when ye fast, be not as the hypocrites, of a sad 
countenance, for they disfigure their faces that they 
may appear to men to fast. But thou, when thou 
fastest, anoint thine head and wash thy face, that 
thou appear not unto men to fast, but unto thy 
Father which seeth in secret.” And for all these 
self-denying acts of secret prayer and hidden fasting 
and unpublished benevolence, that lack the eclét of 
human applause, your Father which seeth in secret 
will reward you openly. 

A great philosopher once remarked that “he never 
saw a Christian.” And the remark is obvious in the 
sense that there is no singularity or exclusiveness, 
no sour or unsympathetic withdrawal from the com- 
mon experiences of life in the heart, or face, or dress 
of the true Christian. The Jews of old might have 
said the same thing regarding Jesus. They did not 
see in Him the Messiah because He was so perfectly: 
the Messiah. They lost sight of His Divine character 
in the thoroughness of His human. He came eating 
and drinking, mingling freely with men in all their 
relations and interests, filling up the mould of human 
life so completely, that He seemed to them merely 
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as one of themselves, whose father and mother they 
knew. The paradox is in a sense true, that he 
-who appears to be a Christian is not a Christian. 
How can we see the evidences of self-sacrifice among 
those who have sacrificed the very desire for sym- 
pathy, and appear to feast while they actually fast. 
How many there are who fast throughout their whole 
life, who give up much that the world counts precious, 
and yet seem all the while to be only enjoying life,— 
performing irksome or repulsive duties with glad 
countenances, and comforting others while no stranger 
can intermeddle with the greater sorrow that is 
gnawing at their own hearts! 

In this way let us seek to be clothed with humility, 
wear the priceless ornament of a meek and quiet 
spirit, cover our shining faces with a veil of modesty,— 
at the same time that we let our light so shine before 
men that others seeing our good works—their own 
intrinsic excellence, and the beauty of the transparent 
medium of Christian candour and simplicity through 
which they are exhibited—may glorify our Father in 
heaven. Let us avoid conscious self-depreciation as 
we should avoid conscious self-praise, for such self- 
depreciation is not humility—though it is often 
mistaken for it—but mortified pride, or a desire to be 
more highly rated. What is called a graceful humility 
is as offensive as any form of egotism. No humility 
can be graceful, because none can be gracious which 
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has not its foundation in truth. Scorning such 
wretched affectation, let us not scruple, with the 
Apostle Paul, when the occasion demands it—though 
sensible all the time that we are the chief of sinners 
—even to boast of what God has called us to suffer 
and do for Him. Let us speak of ourselves honestly 
and simply, act naturally and sincerely, and be child- 
like in all our ways. And as all the movements of a 
child are easy and graceful, simply because it has no 
self-consciousness, so all our feelings and actions 
will be beautiful and harmonious, because cherished 
and done in simplicity and truth. 

And while I have thus raised a warning voice 
against the evils of self-consciousness, I would seek 
at the same time, without any sense of inconsistency, 
but in entire harmony with all that I have said, to 
inculcate the important duty of self-examination. 
Let conscience, and along with it self-consciousness, 
be called forth more frequently and into far greater 
distinctness than it is, not for the purpose of brooding 
upon its revelations, whether they be painful or 
pleasing, and thus remaining as we are, but in order 
that we may arise out of self, turn away our thoughts 
from our own corrupt nature to Him who came to 
deliver us from its corruption and to clothe us with 
His own perfect righteousness. Let us lose our 
selfish life, that we may find it again enlarged and 
enriched—gain it in Christ Jesus; that it may be hid 
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with Christ in God, away from its own self-flatteries and 
self-deceptions. Let us not make ourselves the subjects 
of our meditation and action, but direct our thoughts 
and feelings and purposes beyond ourselves, out of 
ourselves, steadily and continually toward the will 
and the glory of God. Let us not suppose that our 
one paramount, all-engrossing duty is to take care of 
our own soul, of our own self. To secure a personal 
interest in Christ is indeed “the one thing needful ”— 
our chief and immediate concern ; but, that secured, 
we shall advance most in the Christian life when we 
most forget self; our captivity will be turned like 
that of Job when we pray for our friends; and in 
doing good to others we ourselves will get good. 





CHAPTER Vi. 


God Comforting as a Mother. 


‘*As one whom his mother comforteth, so will I comfort you.”— 
IsAIAH lIxvi. 13. 


F all the Bible words of comfort which, age 
| after age, have soothed the varied sorrows 






of countless Christian hearts, none are more 
" exquisitely sweet and tender than the words 
of my text: “As one whom his mother comforteth, 
so will I comfort you.” God comes so near to us in 
them—assumes in them our very nature—becomes 
incarnate, as it were, in the purest and deepest affec- 
tions of our hearts. He often speaks of Himself as 
a Father, and in many ways reveals Himself to us in 
this tender and endearing relation. He says, “Asa 
father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them 
that fear Him.” But His language in the text is still 
more touching, and comes still more closely to our 
hearts. Not only as a father does He pity us in our 
sorrows, but as a mother He comforts us. The image 
appeals to every human experience; for who has not 
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felt the soothing power of a mother’s love? These 
familiar and endearing names—father—mother—used 
by God concerning Himself, tell us that the Lord of 
the Spirit is the Lord of Nature; that He who is 
so high above us, is most one of ourselves. Are not 
all the relationships of life coloured refractions, as it 
were, through the medium, through the limitations, of 
the creature, of the one pure and undivided love that 
is in God—that God is? Do not the fatherly and 
motherly nature blend in Him, in the one great 
supreme love that has given to us, as the highest ex- 
pression of its fatherhood and motherhood, His own 
Son to be bone of our bone, and flesh of our flesh— 
our brother born? The words of the text bid us 
interpret the love of God by what we know of the 
tenderest and truest love that exists in our own nature. 
Has not He who formed the mother’s heart a mother’s 
heart in His own bosom? Is not every exercise of 
mother’s love on earth but a feeble reflection of the 
infinity involved in the words “God is love”? Surely, 
then, if any Bible promise can lift the heavy sluice of 
sorrow, and let the bitter pent-up waters flow out 
freely, it must be the promise that comes to us in so 
sweet and tender a form as this: “As one whom his 
mother comforteth, so will I comfort you.” 

There is nothing new in what I am now going to 
say on this beautiful text. It is all old, and common, 
and familiar, as the highest truths, as the most pre- 
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cious things of life, ever are. The simplest consolations 
of the Gospel are better in the hour of sorrow than 
the grandest researches of reason and philosophy. 
These are good in their own time; but under the 
burden of woe, the mind has no strength—no relish 
for them. The intellect gives place to the heart. The 
wisest philosopher, when afflicted, becomes a child 
again,—unable to study and meditate, capable of feel- 
ing and knowing only the simple passion of sorrow 
that belongs to the heart of a child. True sorrow 
frees us from all the pride and pomp of life, and 
makes us natural and simple as little children. Grief 
places the mind that could never take in a wider reach 
of thought than its own poor daily life, on the same 
level with the wisest and noblest. The rich and the 
poor, the learned and the ignorant, in the childlike 
depth of their sorrow can exercise the same childlike 
trust in the simple words of Divine love, which speak 
to them as their mother’s caresses once did in their 
childhood, and as nothing has ever spoken to them 
since. ‘As one whom his mother comforteth, so will 
I comfort you.” 

1. But how does a mother comfort her child? A 
mother comforts her child by regarding its trouble 
not from her own, but from her child’s point of view. 
Grown-up people are apt to look upon the troubles of 
children as trifling and insignificant. Compared with 
those of mature life, they seem unworthy of con- 
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sideration. In the child’s heart, the fount of tears is 
easily troubled, and easily overflows its brim. The 
denial of a trifling request, the refusal of a passing 
whim or unreasonable caprice, the breaking of a toy, 
a little fall, or a slight hurt,—is sufficient to start the 
wild wail of sorrow. Of the serious troubles of life, 
of course, the child knows nothing. It knows not 
the heavy burden of care, the gnawing pressure of 
anxiety about business, the evils of poverty and ad- 
versity, and mental sorrow arising from losses, dis- 
appointments, and bereavements. Death is altogether 
unknown, or only a far-off cloud, no bigger than.a 
man’s hand, on the sunny horizon, casting no shadow 
on the life. I have seen a child smiling, utterly un- 
conscious of its terrible loss, when lifted up by a 
heart-broken father to kiss the clay-cold lips of its 
dead mother, lying in her coffin. I have seen children 
playing about, unconcernedly, in the same room in 
which their parents were sitting together overwhelmed 
with despair, crushed by misfortune; a scene which 
reminded me of that most touching of all incidents 
in the Bible—Christ in the garden of Gethsemane, 
sweating in His agony as it were great drops of blood, 
and His disciples sleeping calmly within a few paces 
of Him. A child’s mind cannot enter into the awful 
mystery of the great troubles of life; a child’s heart - 
cannot feel the trials that bow down the strong man 
to the dust, change raven hair to gray in a single 
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night, and write their struggles in wrinkles on cheek 
and brow, which no after joys can smooth. And it 
is well that children should not feel these things now. 
The time will come when they shall have their own 
share of them. But God mercifully spares them now. 
They are allowed to grow up in happy, careless free- 
dom, and enjoy the sunny morning of life as fully 
as they can in mirth and play, as if sorrow were un- 
known. The world grows young again in its children; 
and mankind, in the merry life of each little one, goes 
back to the paradise—the golden age that has been 
lost. God places each little child, in a sense, amid the 
fair flowers and the bright enjoyments of the garden 
of Eden. It is only when it grows older that it goes 
out, and leaves it far behind; and the cherubim, with 
flaming swords—the fiery pains, the burning sorrows 
of real life—forbid it ever to go back and cherish its 
old delusion of happiness again. 

But though what we grown-up peoplecall the real trou- 
bles of life are unknown to children, it isa grave mistake 
to suppose that they have no sorrows at all, or that the 
sorrows which they do experience are so small and tri- 
fling as to be unworthy of consideration. I am sure I 
need only appeal to the memory of every grown-up man 
or woman to contradict this idea. The cause that pro- 
duced the sorrows of children may have been very in- 
adequate, as we in our superior experience suppose; they 
may have speedily passed away,—lost in the absorbing 
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interest of a new toy, forgotten in the fresh charm and 
zest of life. A trifle may have caused them, and a trifle 
removed them: but, nevertheless, while they lasted 
they were very grievous and hard to bear. To me, 
there is something terrible in the grief of a little child. 
There is such a complete and wild abandonment of 
soul to the sorrow. There is no restraint, no mitiga- 
tion, no experience of life to correct the effect which 
it produces, no memory of past sorrows to compare 
with it, no hope of future joy to relieve it; and, there- 
fore, the child is overwhelmed for the time with despair. 
All futurity is filled with the sadness of the present 
moment; the whole of life seems to shut up, as it 
were, under the chill rain of grief, as the daisy shuts 
its eye when the thunder-cloud lowers over it. Like 
the little vessel which the fisherman took out of the 
sea, in the Arabian fable, and from which, when opened, 
‘a great smoke came out, and grew higher and blacker, 
until it filled the sky and assumed the form of a terrible 
genius; so, from the little burning censer of the child’s 
sorrow a smoke issues which darkens heaven and 
earth, blots out all beauty and gladness from its sight, 
and assumes the terrible form of Giant-despair. 

Now, a mother’s heart knows all this, as it were, by 
the instinct of love. She is nearer her child than any 
one else, and therefore her spirit beats in sympathetic 
unison with its little spirit. It never occurs to her to 
reason about her child’s grief. She does not seek to 
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guage it by the standard that we apply to the griefs 
of men and women. She does not stand aloft in the 
self-possession of her superior knowledge and experi- 
ence, waiting for the moment, which she knows will 
not be long, when the eye, now dimmed with tears, 
will glisten with joy, and the heart, now bitter as 
wormwood, will be filled with careless glee, its terrible 
grief all forgotten. No: she feels her child’s grief at 
the time, if she be a true mother, as if it were the 
greatest thing in the world. She seeks, while the 
sorrow lasts, to mitigate its violence and soothe its 
pain. She clasps the child closer to her bosom, and 
wipes away with tenderest pity the tears that chase 
each other down its cheeks, and murmurs in its ear 
those gentle words of deepest love and truest sym- 
path which carry a spell of comfort that no sorrow 
can long resist. 

And it is thus, my text tells us, that God comforts 
His own people. What are our griefs, in reality, to 
Him? Weare the creatures of a day, and our griefs, 
like ourselves, are passing and transitory. God knows 
that though weeping may endure for a night, joy 
cometh in the morning—that our afflictions are but 
fora moment. He knows that time’s hand will soon 
soothe and heal the most painful wound; that memory 
is kindly faithless to save us from endless regrets; 
that the distractions and employments of daily life 
will soon blunt the edge of the keenest grief; that 
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new objects and interests will give a fresh zest to ex- 
istence, and the flower trodden to the dust will rise 
again and put out its blossoms to the sun; or that, at 
all events, be the grief ever so deep and lasting, death 
will come as a final and full relief. Death can give 
no wound so deep but his own hand must heal it; 
and soon, very soon at latest, the weeper will be with 
the wept. God knows for how small a cause often we 
are in bitterness and anguish of soul: some coveted 
blessing denied; some toy of honour or pleasure 
_ broken; some plaything of worldly vanity taken from 
us ; some straws and sticks of wealth scattered; some 
neglect, or disappointment, or unkindness at the hands 
of worms of the dust like ourselves. He knows that 
we often mistake our truest blessings, and grieve when 
we should rejoice; that we are like to cry our eyes 
out on account of some bereavement or trial for which, 
if we saw things in their true light, we should thank 
heaven on our bended knees. He knows that 


““We weakly choose a love-lit hearth, instead of love and heaven ; 
A single rose, for a rose-tree that beareth seven times seven ; 
A rose that droppeth from the hand, and fadeth on the breast ; 
Until, in grieving for the worst, we learn what is the best.” 


But though He knows all this—that ours are puny 
griefs in transitory shapes, the sorrows of children of 
a larger growth—He does not treat them with disdain, 
as unworthy of consideration. He does not look at 
them as they appear to Him, but as they are to us. Our 
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grief to the Infinite God may be but the merest ripple 
on the great ocean of existence; but to us it is in- 
tensely real, the greatest thing in the world. And God 
knows this. He enters as fully into our distress, as 
though it were the only thing engrossing His care and 
concern. So sympathising, so pitiful, so near is He to 
us, that in all our afflictions He is afflicted. He 
indentifies Himself so completely with us that He 
feels what we feel; He knows what we suffer, not 
merely by virtue of His Divine omniscience, but also 
by virtue of His human experience. He has gone 
before us on the dark path of sorrow, and there is 
not an inch of that dreary echoing way on which we 
do not see the prints of His blessed feet. Every 
pang that afflicts us has been anticipated by Him; 
He has wept tears as salt and bitter as ours. And 
being thus made like unto us in suffering, He does 
not despise or undervalue our woe. He has the truest 
and deepest sympathy with us,—the sympathy which 
arises from personal experience of sorrow, and perfect 
community of interests and feelings. As one whom 
his mother comforteth so does He comfort us,—not 
by saying to us that our sorrow is trifling, that it will 
soon pass away, that an Elim of joy is close beside 
the bitter Marah on whose brink we have thrown 
ourselves down in the sand in despair. He does not 
bid us despise sorrow, or endure it without flinching, 
as the Stoics of old taught their disciples. He knows 
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that we must feel, that we are made susceptible of 
pain and sorrow, that our discipline is founded upon 
our sensibility to suffering. And therefore He bids us 
weep, for tears will relieve the oppression of our hearts. 
He permits us to tremble and shrink under suffering, 
for trembling and shrinking in such circumstances are 
natural, and He wishes us to be true to our human 
nature. He does not desire to make us Stoics, but 
tender-hearted Christians, made more truly human 
and spiritual, made perfect, through suffering. And 
therefore He comforts us by sympathy: He comes 
close to us, He takes the weary aching head, and 
makes it to lie on His own bosom; and comforts us 
as one whom his mother comforteth. 

He does not sleep when we are enduring our agony 
in the garden. We have not to utter the sad reproach 
to Him, “Could’st thou not have watched with me 
one hour!” He sits with us in the dark and the lone- 
liness. He keeps the terrible vigil of bereavement 
with us. His Divine sorrow pities our human sorrow 
even when He speaks to us of Himself as the resur- 
rection and the life, He weeps at the same time tears 

of tender pity. Oh, there is no solace like human 
sympathy, no healing like the touch of a wounded 
heart!’ And He is a Friend that sticketh closer than 
a brother, can enter into finer feelings, and make 
His sympathy reach to profounder depths of sorrow. 


Sweet and touching was it when Job’s friends sat 
ih 
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down with him on the ground, with mantles rent and 
dust sprinkled upon their heads, seven days and seven 
nights, and spake not a word to him, for they saw that 
his grief was great. But sweeter far is it when Jesus 
comes with tears in His eyes, and the prints of the 
nails in His hands, and the mark of the spear in His 
side, to share the fellowship of our sufferings as we 
share the fellowship of His. “By His forsaken Son- 
ship, and the red drear wine-press, and the wilder- 
ness outspread, and the lone garden where His agony 
fell bloody from His brow, by His own great burden 
of woe so meekly carried up the hill of scorn, by all 
these permitted desolations He comforts ours.” And 
we have in such dark seasons, when all earthly solace 
seems hopeless, such sensible enjoyment of His com- 
forts as earthly language cannot express. 

Think of that wonderful scene in Bethany, on the 
way to the grave of Lazarus, exhibiting the exquisite 
sensitiveness of Jesus to the sorrow of His people. 
He knew that the mourning of the beloved sisters 
would soon be turned into joy. He knew that He 
was about to raise their brother from the dead. But 
they did not know; and, therefore, He regarded their 
sorrow not from His own, but from their point of 
view, and His sensibility yielded to the impression 
of their grief. Who could have shed tears in such 
circumstances but Christ ? Who could have sorrowed 
for the very sorrow which His presence might have 
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prevented, which He was now about to remove? An 
ordinary man, gifted with the power of raising the 
dead, would have been so eager to exhibit that mar- 
vellous power, and thereby to assuage the mourner’s 
sorrow, that He would have been unable to weep 
whilst on the way to the grave. He would be thinking 
of the joy of the resurrection, and not of the sorrow 
of the bereavement. But Jesus was more than man, 
and, therefore, displayed what man in perfection is. 
He lost sight, in His sympathy with the mourning of 
the sisters, of the joy that He was preparing for them. 
And does not this incident afford a beautiful type of 
what Jesus,—the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever, 
—is now in Heaven: mourning with us while waiting 
to be gracious, “sharing every present sorrow while 
preparing to change it into everlasting joy!” 

2. “As one whom his mother comforteth, so will 
I comfort you.” Which of her children is it that the 
mother comforts most? Is it the strong and active 
child upon whose cheek blooms the rose of health, 
and whose heart is full of boisterous glee? No: it is 
the delicate child, whose cheek is pale with sickness, 
whose steps are weak and tottering, and whose heart 
is saddened with the shadow of death. The very 
helplessness of the sickly child is the strongest claim 
upon her sympathy and love. A feeling of unspeak- 
able tenderness fills her heart, suffuses her eyes, and 
softens her touch and her voice when she ministers 
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to his wants. He is dearer to her than all the rest, 
because, according to the sweet compensating law of 
nature, he gives her most trouble. She thinks of him 
oftenest, is most anxious for his comfort, strives to 
make up to him by increased kindness for his pains 
and privations. And is it not so with God’s afflicted 
children? God loves all His people with an ever- 
lasting love, and draws them with loving-kindness ; 
but He has an especial love for His suffering ones, 
His heart yearns over them with an unutterable ten- 
derness. Their very helplessness and clinging, trusting 
weakness, endear them the more to Him. “Jesus 
came not to be ministered unto, but to minister;” 
and to none does He minister more soothingly and 
abundantly than to those who are thrown most fre- 
quently by their sorrows into His company, and by 
their weakness and dependence most entirely upon 
His care. He who loves us, not for what we do for 
Him, but for what He does for us, who feels it to be ~ 
more blessed to give than to receive, will love and 
care most for them who need most of His care and 
love. As the sufferings of Christ abound in them, the 
consolation also aboundeth by Christ. 

3. “As one whom his mother comforteth, so will 
I comfort you.” A mother comforts her child, not 
by kind words only, but also by loving deeds. She 
does not say.“ Be comforted” merely ; she gives the 
means of comfort. She acts upon the only true 
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principle by which sorrow can be assuaged, viz., by 
diverting attention from the cause of it. She removes 
the painful feeling produced by the loss of an inferior 
good, by substituting the joyful feeling produced 
by the possession of a superior good. The broken 
toy she replaces by a new and better one. A 
piece of cake or a sugared sweet has a wonderful 
power of allaying the acutest sorrow of childhood. 
And who has not seen the babe whose cries of 
distress have moved the heart with pity, hushed 
when folded to the mother’s bosom, and made to 
drink forgetfulness of its trouble from the sweet 
Lethe that flows for it there. And are not we 
children in this respect ; and does not God, in gracious 
condescension to our helplessness, comfort us in this 
maternal way? He gives us to suck the breasts of 
His own consolations. He gives us blessings in- 
finitely superior to those whose loss we mourn,—- 
joys that leave no stains or stings behind,—for those 
that have pierced us through, in their vanishing, 
with many painful darts. The broken toys of 
earthly honour, wealth or pleasure, He replaces by 
the things that are eternal in the heavens. What 
He takes away from us He restores again, in a purer 
and more lasting form. “He does not aM take back 
His gifts.” He lifts them into a higher light, that He 
. may transfigure them. He removes our idols that 
we may love them with a deeper, because holier and 
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more unselfish love, by connecting them thus with 
Himself. For the foolish and destructive fondness of 
earth, He gives us the love that purifies, strengthens 
and inspires. For the shadow of our fallen cedar, 
He gives us the sunlight and the glorious prospect 
which it hid. For the light afflictions which are but 
for a moment, He gives us the far more exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory. He fills the blank in 
our home and heart with His own presence and 
love. 

4. And asa mother waits till the first wild grief 
of her child has subsided before she teaches him the 
lessons of sorrow, so patiently does Jesus wait till 
the first sharp pang of agony is over, and we are 
calm because our grief has spent its force, before 
He shows to us the merciful design and the loving 
nature of our chastisement. Well does our Saviour 
Himself remember that mysterious hour on earth 
when even He felt a human longing for something it 
was not good for Him to have, when for one brief 
moment His own will and that of His Father seemed 
not inunison. His human nature shrank from the task 
which His Godhead had assumed, and having put to 
His lips the cup of unutterable bitterness, He would 
have put it from Him, and prayed in agony that He 
might not drink it. And does not He, who still 
upon the throne bears the marks of the cross—a 
Lamb as it had been slain—who wears still, among 
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His “many crowns,” as Head of God’s unsuffering 
kingdom, the crown of thorns that marked Him out 
on earth as the Prince of sufferers,—does not He 
remember that awful hour, and sympathize most 
deeply with all who are called to go through the 
same experience? Does He not sympathize with us 
in that supreme hour of human agony when we are 
holding in our arms a dear form which death, stronger 
than our love, is snatching from us, in spite of all our 
prayers and tears; in that more terrible hour still, 
when we come back from the churchyard, where we 
have left what was dearer than life behind us, to the 
home so full of traces and memorials of the beloved 
one,—but now so empty, so forsaken, lonely as last 
year’s withered nest in the hedge? Oh, does He not 
sympathize with us when, standing like a bare tree 
with all its summer wealth lying withered at its feet, 
amid the wreck of our happiness, we toss wild arms 
to heaven, and refuse to be comforted? He knows 
that we cannot say in the first stormy paroxysm~-of 
grief, “Thy will be done ;” that the parched lips and 
bleeding heart cannot sing the Lord’s song by the 
dreary willows of our captivity ; that from the core of 
such an overmastering sorrow we can at first suck 
only bitterness. The mist of anguish obliterates all 
the bright familiar landmarks of faith and love, and 
reduces all the universe to one dull, empty gloom; 
and through it, like’the cry of wild moorland bird 


— 
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bereft of its young, the heart utters its ceaseless wail, 
“ One is taken and the other left.” The sound of the 
clod on the coffin preoccupies and shuts the ear to all 
sounds of comfort: the grave in the churchyard 
becomes a mountain that hides all heaven from view ; 
the shipwrecked soul struggling for the land feels in 
the deeps of darkness no footing more solid than 
doubt. Jesus knows all this, and the Angel of His 
presence in our Gethsemane is waiting to strengthen 
and save us. He waits till we have recovered from 
the dizziness of the blow, till the earthquake and the 
whirlwind and the fire of our suffering have passed 
away,—to whisper to us, in the still small voice of 
love, words of exquisite meaning and wonderful 
power, that break through our unbelief and despair 
like sunshine through a cloud. The tide of love 
Divine, that seemed to have left us like an unregarded 
seaweed exposed in its rift of rock, returns and 
bathes us with its overflow. “For a small moment 
have I forsaken thee, but with great kindnesses 
will I gather thee.” The affliction that at the 
time is not joyous but grievous,—and none knows 
this like Him who is touched with a fellow-feeling 
of our infirmities,—nevertheless, afterward, yield- 
eth the peaceable fruits of righteousness in those 
who are exercised thereby; and for that preci- 
ous, all-compensating afterward He waits to be 
gracious. : 
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“* Like a sick child that knoweth not his mother, while she blesses, 
And drops upon his burning brow the coolness of her kisses, 
That turns his fever’d eyes around: ‘My mother! where’s my 
mother ?” 
As if such tender words and deeds could come from any other. 
The fever gone, with leaps of heart he sees her brooding o’er him, 


Her face all pale from watchful love—the unweary love she bore 


him.” 


Thus does the sorrow-stricken soul awake from its 
delirium, and feel the saving health of his Saviour’s 
countenance. 

“As one whom his mother comforteth so will I 
comfort you.” Oh, could sorrow be approached with 
greater tenderness than this! Mourner, I know not 
what your sorrow is, but Jesus knows; and it is His 
own very lips that are uttering the tender words of 
my text! Go to Him with your sorrow, as unhesitat- 
ingly as you went in childhood to your mother’s side 
with your little troubles; and be assured that He 
who implanted the instincts of maternal love in your 
mother’s heart will not turn a deaf ear to your moan, 
or a cold eye to your tears. Go not to the grave of 
your joy, like Mary, to weep there, but go to the 
bosom of your loving Saviour, who ever liveth to 
pity and bless you. Listen to His own words, so 
purely, so intensely human, chosen and arranged in 
every fibre and lineament of their old Hebrew tender- 
ness, and sorrow not as those who have no hope, no 
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comfort. “Can a woman forget her sucking child, 
that she should not have compassion on the son of 
her womb? Yea, they may forget, yet will 7 not 
forget thee. Behold, I have graven thee upon the 
palms of my hands; thy walls are continually before 


” 


me. 





CHAPTICR VIL. 


The Drama of Life. 


**But this I say, brethren, the time is short: it remaineth, that both 
they that have wives be as though they had none; and they that 
weep, as though they wept not ; and they that rejoice, as though 
they rejoiced not; and they that buy, as though they possessed 
not ; and they that use this world, as not abusing it: for the fashion 
of this world passeth away.” —1 CORINTHIANS vii. 29, 30, 31. 


“4 PBie imagery in the Apostle Paul’s writings 
is almost exclusively Western. It moves 





among circumstances which closely resemble 
those of modern life. He was a man of 
large and liberal culture, travelled extensively in 
foreign countries, and mixed freely with all conditions 
and races of men. He wrote not for Jews, but for 
Gentiles; and must, therefore, in order to be fully 
understood, use not Oriental, but classical metaphors. 
We have a very characteristic example of his mode 
of teaching in the passage before us. In this passage 
there is an image, but it is quite concealed by the 
more prosaic words of our translation. The key that 
unlocks its inner meaning is found in the last clause: 
“the fashion of this world passeth away.” The Greek 
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word schema, here translated fashion, was originally 
applied to a theatrical representation. Consequently 
the whole language of the Apostle is coloured by 
this idea, and signifies that as a piece is played for an 
hour or two in a theatre, whose scenery is being con- 
tinually shifted, so human life is a drama acted fora 
few short years upon the stage of the world, whose 
circumstances are continally changing. And from 
this view of life he draws the practical lesson, that 
“they that have wives, be as though they had none; 
and they that weep, as though they wept not; and 
they that rejoice, as though they rejoiced not; and 
they that buy, as though they possessed not; and 
they that use this world, as not abusing it.” 

This comparison between the transactions of life 
and the dramas performed in a theatre would be 
thoroughly appreciated by the Corinthian converts ; 
for Corinth had a magnificent theatre, seated for an 
immense audience, and the Corinthian Christians in 
their heathen state were doubtless habitual frequenters 
of it. Some may think that St. Paul should not have 
taken a metaphor from a source so very questionable ; 
but apart altogether from the fact that he wrote under 
Divine inspiration, and was guided by the Spirit to 
make choice of the most suitable and expressive em- 
blems of truth,—the use made of these emblems, no 
matter from what source derived, consecrating them 
like the common gold and wood made into the furni- 
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ture of the tabernacle,—apart from that circumstance 
altogether, it may be mentioned that the ancient 
theatre and drama were very different things from 
the modern. The theatre of Corinth was not a 
building devoted to nightly representations, blazing 
with light, and replete with objects of the highest 
excitement, like our theatres. It was open to the 
skies, without any covering for the roof; the actings, 
if such they might be called, took place in broad day- 
light ; and from motives of propriety no female actors 
were allowed. The tragic representations among the 
Greeks were of a religious character: they commenced 
with sacrifice; and the professed aim of their authors 
and actors was to render amusement subordinate to 
moral instruction. On this ground alone it was per- 
fectly expedient for the Apostle to make use of an 
emblem derived from the Greek theatre, while the 
grand end he had in view amply justified the means 
he adopted. 

The comparison between human life and the repre- 
sentations of a theatre is one which has often been 
made in secular as well as in religious literature. Our 
greatest writer says that “all the world’s a stage, and 
all its men and women actors.” The earth is often 
called a theatre; and the incidents of life as well-as 
the features of nature are called scenes, from a Greek 
word originally applied to the stage. In short, allu- 
sions to the imagery of the theatre are among the 
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most common and expressive metaphors in the lan- 
guage of ordinary life. In illustrating and applying 
the language of St. Paul, I shall found my remarks 
exclusively upon this imagery.- And as the Israelites 
spoiled the Egyptians, and employed the spoil in the 
construction of the sacred ark, so I wish, after the 
example of the Apostle, to convert to the service 
of the Lord what is usually employed in the service 
of the world, and to derive from theatrical represen- 
tations deeper and more solemn lessons than they 
teach on the real stage. To the Corinthian converts 
the words of the Apostle had a special force which 
we cannot so fully appreciate. The circumstances 
of persecution and trial in which they were placed 
necessitated their sitting loosely to all the ordinary 
relationships and enjoyments of life: but though our 
circumstances are tranquil and settled, and all the 
might and intelligence of the world are now openly 
on the side of Christianity, the same necessity for 
higher reasons that never change applies to us. 

Three ideas are implied in the language of the - 
Apostle. I. The shortness of life; II. The dramatic 
character of life; III. The changeableness of life’s 
scenery. 


I. The shortness of life. “But this I say, brethren, 
the time is short.” Every piece that is performed 
upon the stage is of a fixed length. It may consist 
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of one or more acts, may be simple or complicated 
in its construction, but it must be finished within a 
certain time. The whole history of a life-time, the 
rise or fall of individuals, birth, marriage, and death, 
—the forming, maturing, and execution of plans,—all 
must be crowded within the narrow space of one or 
two hours. On the stage is represented within the 
compass of a few minutes, what in actual life it takes 
years to fulfil; so that the time of the drama is indeed 
short. In like manner the drama of human life is of 
a fixed determinate length, known only to God. It 
may consist of one or more acts, it may be busy or 
idle, important or useless, crowded with scenes and 
events, or tame and monotonous, but it has a pre- 
scribed length beyond which it cannot extend. The 
Apostle says that the time allowed for acting it is 
short,—short in every case, not merely in the case of 
the child that dies in infancy, but even in the case of 
the old man who totters to the grave under the load 
of years. “The days of my years,” says the Psalmist, 
“are threescore years and ten, and if by reason of 
strength they be fourscore years, yet is their strength 
labour and sorrow, for it is soon cut off, and we fly 
away.” When Pharaoh asked of Jacob “How old 
art thou ?” he replied, “ The days of the years of my 
pilgrimage are an hundred and thirty years, few and 
evil have the days of the years of my life been.” 
The time is short, be it determined by a long or a 
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short life; just as the hour is equally short when 
measured by a minute hand several feet in length on 
the enormous dial of a cathedral clock, and by a 
minute hand not an inch in length on the face of a 
pocket watch. The time occupied by the drama is 
short compared with the whole of ordinary life; how 
much shorter then is the whole of ordinary life when 
compared with that eternal life in which it is acted 
for threescore years and ten. We fall asleep for a 
moment in a chair, and during that brief interval of 
unconsciousness, we dream of a long succession of 
events extending over many years, with a most vivid 
feeling of their reality. We have lived a life-time in 
a moment. Like that momentary dream is our whole 
waking life. 

There is indeed a period when time seems long, 
and stretches away in boundless perspective before 
us. The summer days of childhood seemed as long as 
twenty days are now. Just as a flash of electric light 
falling upon a wheel painted of many colours, and 
revolving so rapidly that it presents a uniform grey 
surface, shows it to us motionless, and all its spokes 
standing out distinct from one another in their separate 
colours,—so under the beautiful subtle morning light, 
life seems to pause, and show all its joyous rainbow 
hues so clearly, that in latest old age they are per- 
fectly remembered when the events of yesterday are 
forgotten. But as we grow up the magic light of 
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childhood vanishes, and life is seen revolving more 
and more rapidly in its grey monotonous round. We 
have a larger space of time behind to compare with 
the shorter space before us. We descend the hill far 
more quickly than we ascended. It is with life just 
as it is with the progress of the year. In spring the 
days are long, and there seems plenty of time for all 
that nature has to do, so that she lingers lovingly 
over her tasks ; but as the year advances, and spring 
deepens into summer, and matures into autumn, the 
days creep in, and nature hastens in her operations, 
and crowds her beauties upon the scene as if there 
were no time to lose; and in winter the short day 
fades, and the sun sinks ere the work is half-done. 
So in childhood there seems ample time for all that 
has to be done and enjoyed in it. The child is living 
in a sense in eternity, and therefore makes a play- 
fellow of time. But as life advances to its close, the 
days and years contract, and in old age nothing is 
more painfully felt than the brevity of time compared 
with the extent of the tasks which it brings. 

To many perhaps the time seems long instead of 
short. The hours drag on leaden-footed, and they 
have much to do to spend them fast enough. The 
world wearies them, as the play at the theatre wearies 
out those who have lost their interest in it. By an 
early-begun and long-continued course of pleasure, 


they have so thoroughly exhausted the world’s sources 
M 
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of enjoyment, that it has no new sensation to give 
them, no new hope to promise. Possession has satiated 
them, and their life is consumed by a dreadful ennui— 
that torment of unoccupied powers and vague desires. 
There are those also who have outlived all their old 
friends and associations, who dwell in the dreary soli- 
tude which bereavement and the decays of nature 
have produced. The days for them have come in 
which they say, “I have no pleasure in them;” and 
their time of waiting seems very long and weary. It 
is true indeed that to the victims of the world’s vanity, 
to those who are wearied in the greatness of their 
ways, to those who are laid aside from active duty 
by old age or affliction—the time is long. There are 
circumstances in which we all apply the micrometer 
to life, and read it off in seconds, and then we feel 
what an eternity it can be. It is like the wheels of 
Ezekiel’s vision ; it runs swiftly when we are busy; it 
stands still when we do nothing but watch it. But 
nevertheless, as a whole, life is short when we consider 
how much of it is spent in the unconsciousness of 
infancy and the incapacity of childhood, how much 
is spent in mere preparation for life, how much is 
spent in sleep, in illness, and weariness, and in the 
second childhood and infancy of old age. Subtract 
these periods of inaction from the whole sum of 
existence, and but a very small portion of available 
time remains. If we take away the night at the 
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beginning and the night at the end, the day of life 
has but twelve hours in which to work. 

The time is long enough to marry and be given in 
marriage, to buy and sell, to weep and rejoice, and to 
use the world. It is long enough for the drama of 
common life. It is long enough to act out in it all 
that an earthly life requires, be it long or short. But 
“no one who has realized the preciousness of his soul 
and the greatness of his salvation ever felt that the 
time was too long. When we consider what each 
human being has to do and to be, of the tremendous 
consequences that depend upon each flitting breath 
we draw, and each winged moment that flits over our 
head, we feel that the time for the rehearsal of our 
state and work for eternity here is indeed short, and 
we are urged to begin the work immediately, to give 
all diligence in making our calling and election sure. 
But though the time is short and uncertain, none can 
complain that it is too short and uncertain for the 
great and solemn life-work that has to be done ; none 
can say of God that He is a hard task-master, reaping 
where He had not sowed, and gathering where He 
had not strawed. He says, “Are there not twelve 
hours in the day ?” giving us full time for the duty to 
which He calls us. Man is immortal till his work is 
done. No external power can shorten the allotted 
day, can bring on the darkness of that night in which 
no man can work, a moment ere the twelfth hour has 
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expired. Be our life short or long, it affords us suffi- 
cient time to work out in it the whole of the life-drama 
which God has sketched out for us, to complete the 
whole of the circle of duty and experience, within 
which we have to move. Enoch did his work as fully 
as Methuselah, though he did not live half his days ; 
and St. Paul fulfilled his destiny in half the time that 
Moses took to complete his. Life is long enough for 
what it is intended; but it is not long enough for 
trifling, for half-heartedness, for procrastination. Each 
page of life is so valuable that it must be written 
within and without and all over. It cannot afford a 
margin of idleness or wastefulness. 


II. The dramatic character of life. A\\ that takes 
place on the stage is a mimicry of actual events. The 
actor is only imitating the experiences of real life. 
He does not feel inwardly what he expresses out- 
wardly ; and the rank, condition, or state in which-he 
appears is not truly his own, but assumed for the 
occasion. He weeps as though he wept not; he re- 
joices as though he rejoiced not; he buys as though 
he possessed not. His heart may be very joyful 
under all the sorrow, and very sad under all the joy. 
He may be poor though personating a rich man; 
very mean and humble though occupying the posi- 
tion of a nobleman or a king; very lonely though 
apparently surrounded by attached friends; widowed 
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and desolate though appearing in the character of a 
married man with loving wife and blooming children. 
The life which the actor leads on the stage is a false, 
unreal life. He represents characters and experiences 
which are widely different from his own. His true 
life is the life which he leads at home, when he has 
retired from the stage and doffed its masks and trap- 
pings; or, rather his true life exists all the time that 
he is acting on the stage, behind and beneath the 
foreign character and experience that he assumes. 
He acts on the stage for his daily bread, for the 
support of his common every-day life; and the 
sorrows, joys, possessions and pursuits of the man 
are felt to be more important than those of the actor. 

And so is it in the drama of human existence. The 
life which we are leading here is a life of trial and 
probation. Its occupations, enjoyments, and experi- 
ences are not final ends, but means. Weare preparing 
here for our nobler destiny, and therefore the life is 
more than meat and the body more than raiment. 
We are not sent into this world merely to pass our 
time in a monotonous round of exertion and enjoy- 
ment. To gather wealth is not the object of existence; 
to provide food and raiment is not the purpose for 
which we are so richly endowed by our Maker. Life 
has a deeper meaning than this,—a wider scope, a 
loftier purpose. It has more reality than toil, more 
recompense than pleasure. “Not enjoyment and not 
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sorrow is our destined end or way.” These are merely 
means to an end. They have no value in themselves, 
except in so far as they tend to preserve and prolong 
existence and to strengthen and develope character. 
Like the actor who is compelled to perform a tran- 
sitory mimicry of life on the stage in order to main- 
tain his true life, so we are engaged in the various 
pursuits of the world, not for their own sake, but for 
the purpose of prolonging our existence, and giving 
us the discipline and the opportunity of unfolding 
the true life of our soul. The married man, the 
merchant, the mourner, the rejoicing heart, the user 
of the world, are actors on the stage of life, performing 
their part there in all domestic and social relations; 
while their real life exists behind all this acting,— 
while they are preparing amid these changing ex- 
periences and passing and perishing objects for a life 
that is eternal. 

Many never understand at all, or constantly lose 
sight of this solemn truth. Their common every-day 
life is with them not a means, but an end. They live in 
their pursuits and enjoyments wholly; they are actors 
who make their acting on the stage of this world their 
true and highest life—the only life they have any notion 
of or desire after. They marry, and feel that marriage 
is the be-all and end-all of life; they depend upon 
the dear relations of domestic life for all their happi- 
ness, and these are enjoyed solely by themselves and 
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for themselves. Or, they buy and sell, and feel that 
a thriving trade or a lucrative profession is the only 
thing worth living for; they embark their whole soul 
in it,—it is their one chief solicitude. Or they weep 
under a stroke of adversity or bereavement, as if 
weeping were the only thing left for them to do- 
They nurse their sorrow, and clasp it to their breast, 
and brood upon it night and day, and refuse to be 
comforted. Like a mountain mist that obliterates 
all the landscape, it swallows up all the duties and 
enjoyments of life, and they see nothing around them 
but that vacant mist of sorrow. Or, they rejoice in 
the sunshine of prosperity, and feel as if the joy of 
the world were the only atmosphere in which their 
souls could breathe. Or, they use the world; they 
enjoy all its comforts and luxuries. Its good things 
are the supreme good of their mind and heart. This 
earth is their paradise, and they say regarding it, 
“This is our rest: here will we stay, for we have 
desired it.” All who act in this manner forget that 
a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the 
good things which he possesseth; for what shall it 
profit a man though he gain the whole world and lose 
his own soul? They forget that the time is short, 
that the play of marrying and giving in marriage, the 
play of buying and selling, the tragedy of sorrow 
and the comedy of joy, and all the using of the world 
will soon be over, and they shall be in the midst of 
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the solemn realities of eternity. “Soul,” say they, 
“thou hast much goods laid up for many years: eat, 
drink, and be merry.” “Thou fool,” says God, “this . 
night shall thy soul be required of thee; then whose 
shall these things be?” 

This is not our home or our rest. As well say that 
the actor has his home or his rest in the theatre. The 
theatre is the place of illusion where he plays and 
earns his bread: his home is where his heart is, where 
he spends the greater part of his time, amid his true 
friends and things that are real and substantial. So 
this world is the theatre in which we act our part 
and earn our bread, in order to enable us to live for 
eternity. But our true home is in heaven, our real 
life is in the spiritual world, amid the things that are 
unseen and eternal in the heavens. The merchant is 
more than a merchant, the married man is more than 
a married man, and the user of the world is more than 
a user of the world. The man is more than the actor. 
We are nobler than our business; we are greater than 
the perishable world in which we live. Beneath the 
surface that reflects the changing sky of time and 
sense, and is rippled by the joys and sorrows of 
common life, flows the deep solemn current of our 
eternal being. During the enforced pauses of illness 
or sorrow, when the current of life is stilled and its 
unquiet surface smoothed, we see in it, revealed by 
the wonderful transparency and polish of rest, the 
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things of a deeper world, which the turbulence of its 
waves had hid. The life of faith exists behind the 
life of sense,—the life hid with Christ in God behind 
and beneath the life lived with men. Just as our 
world is even now among the stars, so is our life even 
now in the spiritual and eternal world, covered and 
hid by the material frame and the circumstances of 
external life, as the flame of a lamp covers and con- 
ceals the changes of the elements on which it feeds 
and by which it lives. 

We are marrying and giving in marriage; but the 
bonds of all the relations of life are only flesh and 
blood, have their sphere only in this life, and are 
destined when they have accomplished their purpose 
to be dissolved by death. We are acting marriage 
here on the stage of life for a brief season, in pre- 
paration for that abiding state where there shall be 
neither marrying nor giving in marriage, but where 
all shall be as the angels of God. We are buying 
and selling ; but riches are uncertain, and often take 
to themselves wings and fly away. Thieves break 
through and steal our silver and gold; the moth 
corrupts our stores of raiment and the mildew our 
stores of food: or, if we hold our possessions secure 
to the end, they are not truly our own; we have only 
a life-rent of them, and we cannot appropriate them 
as parts of our own life. Others may have more en- 
joyment of them than we have. Besides, as stewards 
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of our means under God, we buy as though we 
possessed not. We are acting the part of buying 
and selling, in preparation for that heaven where our 
real treasure is. Weare weeping over the losses and 
bereavements of life; but even our sorrow is illusory. 
Our light affliction is but for a moment. Weeping 
may endure for a night, but joy cometh in the morning. 
So, and no more is it, in the estimation of faith and 
compared with eternity. We are acting here for a 
brief season, in heaviness, the part of mourners, in 
preparation for that home where all sorrow and sigh- 
ing shall flee away, and where God shall wipe away 
all tears from our eyes. We are rejoicing; but the 
pleasures of sin are for a season,—the joy of the 
hypocrite is but for a moment. Some rejoice in a 
thing of nought. But even when joy is innocent and 
well-founded, it is a passing emotion,—a transitory 
state. The clouds return and cover up the sunshine. 
We are acting the part of joyful men and women for 
a few brief moments, in preparation for that place 
where our hearts shall truly rejoice, and our joy no 
man will take from us. We are using the world; but 
what is all our use of it but just the acting of a com- 
pany of dramatists, who sit at table on the stage, and 
pretend to eat bread that is not bread, and drink 
wine that is not wine, and enjoy pleasures that are 
not pleasures, and possess wealth that is only leaves 
and stones, and go through experiences in which their 
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nature has no share. We spend our money for that 
which is not bread, and our labour for that which 
satisfieth not. We are children of a larger growth, 
playing at the game of life, contriving pleasures and 
mimic business for ourselves out of sticks and straws. 

But the acting is not ended yet. “Put up the box 
and the puppets, for the play is played out,’ said a 
great writer at the close of one of his most stirring 
and exciting works. And so say we when the fitful, 
feverish game of life is ended, and the dark curtain, 
of the night in which no man can work has fallen 
upon it. But death itself is a part of the drama. It 
is the close of the play here; but it is at the same 
time part of it. Just as the actor falls down and 
feigns death upon the stage, while the piece is carried 
on by other living actors, so does one here and there, 
now and then, fall down and simulate death, while 
the business of life is carried on by others. Death 
is not a reality, but a semblance; not an end, but a 
state. It is merely that point in the history of life 
where all possibility of moral change terminates ; and 
he that is holy must be holy still, and he that is filthy 
must be filthy still. “She is not dead, but sleepeth,” 
said Jesus of the dead daughter of Jairus; “our 
friend Lazarus sleepeth,” said He, when Lazarus was 
already a day in his grave: “this sickness is not unto 
death,” He says of every sickness. Death is not death, 
but sleep; the dead are not dead, but sleeping. They 
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are acting death; for their life has not ceased, and it 
shall have an awakening. Life is life for evermore ; 
and they that die here shall rise again,—some to the 
life everlasting, when there shall be no more death; 
some to the second death, when there shall be no 
more true life. 

This dramatic character of life does not impress 
itself upon us in ordinary scenes and circumstances. 
In the midst of the whirl of toil and pleasure, mingling 
with the crowd, and having interests and pursuits 
like them, in the midst of old friends and in familiar 
places, life seems a substantial reality ; but when we 
stand aside, and as passive spectators contemplate 
the varied and busy scene before us, we are struck 
with its illusiveness. In a strange city where we 
know no one; in the midst of foreign scenes and 
associations, we feel as if all were unreal. This, as 
Nathaniel Hawthorne has so well observed, is but 
“the perception of the true reality of earthly things, 
made evident by the want of congruity between our- 
selves and them. By and by we become mutually 
adapted, and the perception is lost.” But could this 
feeling be kept up in the midst of ordinary life and 
daily experience, then the Apostolic injunction would 
be fully obeyed: they that have wives would be as 
though they had none; and they that weep, as though 
they wept not; and they that rejoice, as though they 
rejoiced not; and they that buy, as though they 
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possessed not; and they that use the world, as not 
abusing it: for the fashion of the world passeth 
away. 


Ill. The changeableness of life's scenery. God 
hath given the earth to the sons of men, prepared it 
for their habitation, and fitted it up with all that a 
human being can require. Some may say that the 
scenes of nature are not in harmony with the expe- 
riences of human life, that the sky is bright when the 
heart is sad, and spring is bursting with new life and 
blooming with fresh joy when we are consigning our 
loved ones and our hopes to the tomb. But, upon the 
whole, nature is not uncongenial to our experiences. 
She may not harmonize with our wayward moods or 
our transient fancies; but she is ever in keeping with 
what is deepest and truest in us. And God changes 
the landscapes of nature, exhibits before us the 
beauties of spring and the desolations of winter, the 
rich colouring of the sunlight and the ethereal ten- 
derness of the moonlight and starlight, in order to 
educate:and bring out all that is most spiritual and 
enduring in us. And as with the scenery of nature, 
so too with the scenery of life. We think that our 
outward circumstances do not often harmonize with 
our inward feelings: we pipe to our circumstances, 
and they do not dance; we mourn to them, and they 
do not. weep. We call ourselves the slaves of cir- 
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cumstances, instead of circumstances attending the 
various phases of our acting, and adapting their 
character to them. Things use us, and not we them. 
We buy, but we do not possess; we rejoice, but we 
are not happy; we are saddest when we sing; we 
use the world, but find no profit in the use. We 
should like to act our part amid a uniformly sunny 
scene of joy and prosperity ; and instead of this, God 
frequently unfolds on the stage behind us the sad 
sights of sorrow and the gloomy desolations of adver- 
sity. But whatever be the scenery of our life-drama, 
whether of joy or sorrow, of life or death, of this we 
may be sure,—that it is the best adapted to the true 
character of the part we have to play. It may not 
suit with our outward feelings and fancies, but it 
harmonizes with all that is deepest and most abiding 
in us. Its frost may blight our blossoms, but it will 
strengthen our root. All things work together for 
good, not always to the outward life of sense, but 
certainly always to the inward life of faith. Our light 
afflictions, which are but for a moment, work out for 
us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory, 
—not when we look at the things which are seen and 
temporal, but when we look at the things which are 
unseen and eternal. And as the world has been 
fitted up to be the theatre of life’s drama, and all 
its scenes and objects are but types and similitudes 
of heavenly realities, shadows from the world unseen 
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cast upon the window-blind of time and sense, so its 
enduring objects are continually changing, and slowly 
but surely passing away. Friend after friend departs; 
object after object on which we set our hope and love 
perishes ; joy passes into grief, and sunshine into 
cloud. The very mountains change their shapes and 
flow from form to form. And at last the whole scenery 
of life is taken down, and the lights are fled, and the 
garlands dead, and the place that knows us now 
shall know us no more for ever. The fashion of the 
world passeth away; and in the end when it has 
fulfilled its part in educating us for eternity, it will, 
as the Apostle tells us, be burnt up with fire. 

The Apostle says that we are a spectacle—or as it 
should be translated,a theatrical representation—to the 
world, to angels, and to men. Not only do we act our 
part before men, our fellow-players on the stage of the 
world, we also act our part before a far grander though 
unseen audience in the spiritual world. We are en- 
compassed about with a great cloud of witnesses. We 
have come to an innumerable company of angels, 
who desire to look into the things that concern our 
salvation and who rejoice when a sinner repenteth,— 
to the general assembly and church of the first-born 
which are written in heaven, and to God the Judge 
of all, and to Jesus the Mediator of the new covenant. 
How widely different is the judgment of these in- 
visible spectators from that of our fellow-actors! The 
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world may applaud, while they may condemn. In 
the sight of our fellow-actors our play may be of no 
importance or interest. Low in station, depressed by 
poverty or sorrow, we may be beneath the notice of 
the great and prosperous. But in the view of that 
august assembly we may be acting not subordinate 
and inferior parts, but the most important; we may 
‘be of those to whom Christ says, “Ye are they 
which have continued with Me in my temptations; 
and I appoint unto you a kingdom, as my Father 
hath appointed unto Me; that ye may eat and drink 
at my table in my kingdom, and sit on thrones 
judging the twelve tribes of Israel.” Those who 
appear to be the great ones so far as outward con- 
ditions and circumstances are concerned, may be the 
mere cyphers and accessories of the play. While the 
poor and humble and suffering may be the true 
heroes, heirs of glory, and the great agents in the 
scheme of Providence. Such a thought ought to 
make us contented with our position whatever it is, 
even though we may imagine that we are unsuitably 
placed in life, and have a part allotted to us to play 
below that to which our talents and capabilities might 
entitle us. Such a thought should make us regard the 
opinion of men as comparatively valueless, and keep 
a constant eye to the glorious assembly who surround 
the stage. 

In view of all this, let us remember that acting our 
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part amid the things of time and sense is not the 
only thing we have to do. We are indeed to dis- 
charge faithfully and earnestly all the duties of the 
life that now is. We are to be diligent in our 
business, loving in our relationships, sincere in our 
grief and hearty in our joy, and we are to use aright 
the good things of the world that our heavenly 
Father has provided for us. The best actor is he 
who personates the part he performs so thoroughly 
that he almost loses his own identity in it; if he 
would make his tragedy impressive, he must act its 
sorrow in some measure as if he felt it; and if his 
comedy is to rejoice others, he must let its joy in 
some measure touch his own nature. And so we may 
feel deeply the griefs and joys we act upon the stage 
of life; we cannot indeed but feel them as human 
beings with loving hearts. We may have the earnest- 
ness and satisfactions of business, and the tenderness 
and sweetness of life’s relationships in the fullest and 
highest degree. Our Christianity does not forbid 
these things. Our heavenly Father knoweth that 
-we have need of them. Our blessed religion changes 
their water into wine, sanctifies and elevates them and 
keeps them pure and satisfying to the end. But in 
the midst of it all, we must never forget that this 
world is not our rest, that this life is not our only life. 
We must never forget that while buying, and marry- 
ing, and weeping, and rejoicing, and using the world, 
N 
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and even dying, we are rehearsing all the time the 
drama of eternity, learning the part we shall have to 
perform in the other world, and perfecting ourselves 
in it. 

There are two most significant synonyms repeatedly 
used by the Apostle Paul, which will show us our true 
relation to this most solemn matter. One is schema, 
the word used in my text and translated fashzon ; 
the other morphe, rendered form. The former belongs 
to the accident ; the latter to the essence of a thing. 
How admirably does St. Paul bring out their con- 
trasting meaning in that passage which says: “Be 
not conformed (suschematizesthe) to this world, but 
be ye transformed (metamorphousthe) by the renew- 
ing of your mind.” As if he had said, “Do not 
be fashioned by the fleeting fashion of this world, 
but be metamorphosed in the deep abiding renewal of 
your inward nature by the realities of eternity.” And 
this is what we should all strive to be. Let us seek.a 
living union of faith and a perpetual communion of 
love with Him in whose favour is life. Let our life 
be hid with Christ in God ; and while we are walking 
by sight amid the vain show of earthly things, let us 
seek to walk by faith amid the glorious and satisfying 
realities of heaven. Let the habitual thought of 
eternity give the stamp and form to our character, 
and mould our spirit. Let us live, not under the 
appearances of this world, but under the powers of 
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the world to come, in all our feelings and pursuits ; 
and when the end of this life comes, we shall be able 
to repeat, but in a very different sense, the dying 
exclamation of the Emperor Augustus: “ Has it not 
been well acted?” 





CHAPTER VIII. 


The Unfading Inheritance. 


‘An inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not away, 
reserved in heaven.”—I PETER i. 4. 


“EW parts of the earth’s surface are more 

ea ‘i dreary and desolate than the islands along 

; #3| the coast in the extreme north of Norway. 
Entirely destitute of trees and shrubs, and 

far beyond the limits of cultivation, only the most 
meagre trace of polar vegetation faintly tinges with 
verdure the barren rocks during the summer months. 





The Arctic willow which creeps along the moorish 
soil, and whose root, stem, and foliage, could be 
gummed on a sheet of note-paper, is the only re- 
presentative of the woods and forests of more 
favoured regions. The pulse of nature is there at 
the lowest—just beats and that is all; and the struggle 
for existence elsewhere carried on with crowds of 
rival plants and animals, is here, as on the bare 
summits of lofty mountains, maintained solely against 
the fierce elements. And yet, by a wonderful com- 
pensation, the gulf stream which crosses the Atlantic 
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from the tropical seas of America, and skirts the 
northern shores of Europe, breathes its last warm 
breath upon these islands, thus somewhat modifying 
their natural temperature; and what is far better, 
strews upon their shores the valuable timber carried 
down into the ocean by the great rivers of the West. 
“Strange to think,” says Bayard Taylor, “of Arctic 
fishermen, in the absence of all other fuel, burning 
upon their hearths the palm trees of Hayti, the 
mahogany of Honduras, and the precious commercial 
woods of the Amazon and the Orinoco!” 

A compensatory arrangement equally wonderful 
exists in the spiritual world. In this chill and 
desolate island of the great ocean of eternity in 
which we live, where the storms of time blow with 
rude and frequent violence, and but little comfort 
grows naturally on the soil, a warm current. comes 
to us from the heavenly paradise, and not only 
modifies our climate, but also casts upon our shore 
leaves and branches of the trees of life that grow in 
the midst of the New Jerusalem,—blessings of present 
grace, and promises of future blessedness to cheer 
our desolate homes and warm our cold hearts. The 
promise of the text is one of these branches of the 
tree of life from the heavenly paradise, wafted to our 
cold bleak shores by the spiritual gulf-stream, flowing 
-in the channel of Christ’s mediatorship between 
heaven and earth. What would our earth be were 
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it not irradiated by the sun of another world! What 
would our life be were it not for the revelations and 
hopes of the future life! Our world is not self- 
contained. It possesses none of the elements essential 
to its welfare. It derives all its colour, force, and 
life, from the light of the sun. And the spiritual 
lesson which this constant dependence of our earth 
upon the sun,—this conjunction of two orbs for the 
benefit of one,—teaches us, is, that our natural life is 
equally incomplete and equally dependent upon the 
heavenly,—that the two must be conjoined in order to 
\_ form a holy and happy life here. What lovely scenic 
effects are produced by the combination of the near 
and the far, by a star shining through a cloud of 
green foliage in a woodland, or by the moon or the 
planet Venus reflected in the calm waters of a lake or 
stream; and what lovely moral effects are produced | 
upon our natural life in seasons of darkness and 
sorrow, by the exercise .of the faith which is the 
substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things 
not seen! That trial is indeed light which is illumined 
by the vision of an inheritance incorruptible and 
undefiled; and that loss is easily borne which is 
counterbalanced by the enjoyment of the portion 
that fadeth not away. 
The promise of the text was originally addressed 
to the strangers scattered through Pontus, Galatia, 
Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia. These strangers 
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were Jewish and Gentile converts to Christianity. On 
account of their adherence to Christ, they were 
disowned by their kindred, despoiled of their possess- 
ions, banished from their homes, and subjected to 
grievous sufferings. In taking up their cross to 
follow Christ, they had literally forsaken father and 
mother, wife and children, houses and lands and 
goods. The words of the Apostle were therefore 
peculiarly appropriate to their circumstances. The 
promise and the necessity, here as in every case, 
corresponded with one another in all their details as 
perfectly as the engraving on the face of a seal 
answers to its impression in wax. The strangers 
were without home or property or friends on earth, 
and therefore the lively hope is held out to them of a 
house and property and friends in heaven. St. Peter 
repeats to them in a slightly different form the words 
that fell from the living lips of Jesus, and that com- 
forted and encouraged himself, when he left his 
business and his friends for the sake of the Gospel : 
“Verily I say unto you, There is no man that hath 
left house, or brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, 
or wife, or children, or lands, for my sake and the 
Gospel’s, but he shall receive an hundredfold now in 
this time, houses, and brethren, and sisters, and 
mothers, and children, and lands, with persecutions; 
and in the world to come eternal life.” 

The Epistle of St. Peter, with its glorious promise 
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of heavenly compensation for every earthly loss, not- 
withstanding its singular address “to the strangers,” 
reached its destination. It was read by those to 
whom it was directed; and no doubt it greatly 
cheered their hearts, and enabled them to realize that 
the sufferings of this present life are not worthy to 
be compared with the glory that shall be revealed. 
But the mission of this beautiful letter was not 
accomplished when it comforted the strangers of Asia 
eighteen hundred years ago. It did not belong to 
the class of ephemeral writings that have long fulfilled 
the purpose for which they were originally composed. 
Its object was not a local or temporary one. It is 
addressed to a// Christian strangers, without distinc- 
tion or exception. And so directed it has gone straight 
to its destination, and been read with glistening eyes 
and throbbing hearts by those for whom it was 
intended ;, each stranger, it may be,—unknown to and 
uncared for by all else,—feeling as if it had been 
written for him alone. And it shall yet reach and 
comfort many hearts when ours are mouldering’ in 
the dust. The letters of the superscription and con- 
tents will never fade with age, for the Word of the 
Lord liveth and endureth for ever. Does this precious 
letter belong tous? Are our name and designation 
pilgrims? Are we feeling as if sojourning in a foreign 
land; and are our thoughts as instinctively turning 
to our heavenly inheritance, as he who in a distant 
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part of the world feels his mind and heart attracted 
to his home? If we are indeed strangers on earth 
and acting in character, then we are well-known in 
heaven ; as well-known as was St. Peter when he lived 
in Joppa in the house of Simon the tanner; as was 
St. Paul when he lived in Damascus in the street 
called Straight, and the heavenly messenger was sent 
to them there; as was Antipas, whose name was 
pronounced out of heaven by the lips of Christ 
Himself, as His faithful martyr. And this letter to 
the strangers was intended for us. We have the 
unspeakable privilege of reading and appropriating 
its comforting contents. We have not to pray,— 
“We are strangers on the earth, hide not Thy laws 
from us;” for the stranger’s God Himself loveth us 
as His sons, and hath begotten us again unto a lively 
hope by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the 
dead, to an inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, and 
that fadeth not away, reserved in heaven; and hath 
revealed to us the sweet law of His kingdom: “But the 
God of all grace, who hath called us unto His eternal 
glory by Christ Jesus, after that ye have suffered awhile, 
make you perfect, stablish, strengthen, settle you.” 

In the preceding chapter I showed that all the 
world is a passing stage, and that we are acting for 
a few short years our part upon it, amid ever 
changing scenery and circumstances. I have now 
to show the true home of our spirits,—the final 
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destination of our lives if they are lived in Christ, 
—the vast and glorious reality, of which this world is 
the faint and fleeting shadow. 


1. Le-teen-imhovitance, (Th name applied ‘to the 
C future state corrects, when its significance is fully 
understood, the ideas which are usually entertained 
regarding it. It is commonly supposed that the 
eternal world will be a complete contrast to this; 
that we can only describe it by negativing all that 
makes up our experience here. Death will usher us 
into a world altogether unknown; the glory that 
shall be revealed will burst upon us with strange 
and startling suddenness, for which nothing in our 
previous history had prepared us. In our recoil 
from the polluted and painful scenes .of earth, we 
have gone to the opposite extreme, and pictured 
ideal scenes as remote from them as possible. We 
describe heaven as a vision of glory, transcending all 
forms of happiness which the imagination had hitherto 
conceived, and leaving all past experience utterly 
behind it. A heaven that is only a repetition of 
earth, freed from the curse, would be no heaven at 
all in the estimation of many. Discarding thus 
utterly what is level to the standard of our capacities, 
what the heart has already learned to love and 
prize, we need not wonder that ordinary descriptions 
of heaven, in spite of all their gorgeousness, fail to 
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excite our interest, and leave behind only a sense 
of vagueness and unreality that offers nothing upon 
which the mind and heart can fix. But Scripture”? 
is truer to human nature than this,—truer to the whole 
analogy of nature, to that law of the universe which 
forbids leaps, chasms, distinct lines of demarcation 
anywhere. It shows to us that there will be no 
such abrupt transition between the present and the 
future state,—that the best and clearest boundary line 
which we can draw between them for practical 
purposes, is as arbitrary and imaginary as the equator 
and ecliptic on the face of our maps. The very 
idea of an inheritance implies previous acquaintance 
and familiarity. An heir grows up calmly and 
gradually from infancy in the midst of what is to 
be his own property when he reaches his majority. 
With the scenes of his future estate are connected 
all the tender associations of his childhood and youth. 
He passes insensibly from the condition of an heir to 
that of a proprietor. Now so it will be with us in 
regard to the future state. From the very constitution 
of our nature we form our anticipations of the future 
only from the source of our past experience. The 
objects and experiences of earth are preparations for 
those which await us above. We shall find the new 
heaven and the new earth to be the things which now 
appear, with the curse of sin removed from them, 
purified and beautified in the light of everlasting 
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(righteousness. We have a strange feeling when we 
i ‘Visit some new and lovely scene that powerfully 
affects us of having been there before; its features 
appeal to some memory far back or deep down in 
the unfathomed depth of our being, as if our present 
history were written over an older, like a palimpsest. 
Self meets self there from opposite points of the 
compass as we clasp our own hands round a tree. 
And so when we come to the scenes of the heavenly 
inheritance, we shall have the feeling that we have 
seen them before; we shall be struck with their fa- 
miliarity ; they will appeal powerfully to the memories 
of earth in our hearts. Of course in purely spiritual 
things, which form the very soul of future blessedness, 
in communion with that God who fills both worlds 
with His presence, heaven and earth coalesce here and 
now: the Church above and the Church below are 
one and occupy common ground. The substance of 
that worship of God which is in spirit and in truth is 
the same whether in the body or out of it. Heaven 
has already begun in the heart of faith and love. 
The spiritually-minded have the earnest of the pur- 
chased possession. But even of the circumstances of 
the future state, its secondary qualities,—even of the 
natural heaven if I may so call it, the pleasures that 
are at God’s right hand for the glorified body, we 
have glimpses and foretastes here. The ocean sends 
its tidal waters, its white-winged sea-birds, and its 
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fresh invigorating breezes, far up the quiet reaches of 
the river- into the midst of shady woods and lonely 
hills, so that the inland inhabitants may have some 
idea of the vast world of waters that extends far 
beyond their horizon. The lofty summit of the 
mountain sends down into the valley by the streams 
that channel its flanks, waifs of brilliant alpine flowers 
which take root and grow among a strange sisterhood 
of lowland plants; and thus the dweller at the foot 
of the mountain knows what kind of vegetation 
abounds in the upper regions as truly as if he had 
actually scaled the heights. And so we have previsions 
and antepasts of the everlasting inheritance here and 
now, although eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath 
man’s heart conceived the fulness of the unveiled 
glory. All that is pure and lovely on earth is the / 
reflected image in the unstable element of time of the 
enduring realities of eternity,—the calyx that contains 
within it the unopened blossom of eternity. And 
just as the calyx in plants is a transformed leaf, and 
the blossom a transformed calyx, so heaven is only 
earth transformed by Him who maketh all things 
new. The microscope shows to us what wonderful 
beauty an increased power of vision would impart to 
the common objects of nature; and we know how a 
mind quickened by thought, and a heart expanded 
and made sensitive by love, can invest the homeliest 
landscape with a radiant significance unknown before. 
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And these experiences enable us to form some idea of 
the glory with which the earth shall be clothed, when 
seen through the medium of hearts filled with im- 
mortal love, and by eyes purged with heavenly light. 
Were any of our senses intensified even slightly, 
what ecstacy would be afforded. We can conceive 
joys which in themselves would make a paradise for 
us; and we have had moments of rapture, which if 
they would only last, would give us some measure of 
the dimensions of celestial happiness. Conceiving of 
heaven thus—as an inheritance with which as God’s 
heirs we grow up calmly into acquaintance here, as 
the child grows up calmly into the knowledge of this 
wonderful world itself,—as filled with objects long 
endeared to man, and furnished with joys which he 
has already experienced in part,—we cannot but be 
deeply interested in it. It becomes not a vast dim 
outside waste, but a part of our own home. We 
learn to love it, to set our affections upon its things, 
to lay up our treasure in it. Instead of awakening 
within us a vague and restless ambition, unsettling 
everything here, it brings peace and comfort to our 
hearts, and permits to us the full enjoyment of the 
blessings of this world ; and we feel indeed that the 
beloved ones who have gone from us, have only 
disappeared behind our narrow horizon into the fairer 
and grander scenes of another zone, which are yet only 
[ 2 continuation of those in the midst of which we live. 
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II. The heavenly inheritance is incorruptible. The 
curse of sin is upon our world. As the insect lays its 
egg in the body of an animal, or in the stem of a 
plant, and by the growth of that egg introduces a 
principle of decay into the part,—so the old serpent 
has laid his cockatrice’s egg of sin in this world, and 
by its development has changed its beauty into ashes. 
All its objects spring from decay and hasten on to 
decay. Down into the layer of soil composed of the 
remains of past generations of plants, each successive 
generation of living plants strikes its roots, to become 
in its turn mould for others. Year after year the 
freshness of spring grows up from the corruption of 
autumn. A clump of fern on an old wall, with the 
fresh green fronds of this season growing uprightly, 
and the withered ones of last year hanging down 
limp and rusty from the roots, is an expressive symbol 
of the world’s beauty springing out of its decay. The 
literal meaning of the word corruption is a breaking 
up together. A thing is said to be corrupt when it 
loses its mutual coherence, and breaks up into its 
component elements. A stone is corrupt when the 
chemical affinity or mutual attraction of its particles 
is destroyed and it crumbles into dust or mud. A 
plant or animal yields to corruption when_ its life 
departs, and the control which that principle exercised 
over the whole organism is surrendered, and the 
framework under the action of the forces of nature 
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breaks up and wastes away until there is no more of 
it to waste. A clear proof of the corruptibility of 
this world, is the exceeding rarity of a perfect form 
in it, one which satisfies in every respect our ideal of 
life and beauty. In the freshest and loveliest plant 
there is some defect or superfluity: some part or 
other which has been left behind by the growth of the 
structure, or which has broken loose from the control 
of the whole. In the most vigorous and symmetrical 
animal, there is some part or other which is cut off 
from communication with the living principle of the 
rest of the body; and thus thrown on its own re- 
sources, it preys on itself and decays. It seems 
impossible for any structure to maintain itself without 
a flaw, to keep complete control ‘over all its organs 
and elements, so that the whole shall exhibit the 
same perfectibility throughout. Along with the sym- 
metrical forces that unite, there are corrupting forces 
at work which isolate. And thus everything in. the 
world is a mixture of life and death, of beauty and 
corruption ; and man sees reflected in external things 
the revolt and disorder of his own nature, the breaking 
loose of each part of his own being from the control 
of one dominant harmonizing principle, viz., the love 
of God, and consequently the corruption to which in 
spite of all his efforts he is in such sad and dreary 
bondage on earth. How delightful then it is to think 
of the heavenly inheritance as incorruptible! There 
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is no curse in it, producing disorder throughout its 
economy, and putting its parts out of gear. There is 
no virus or leaven of sin to introduce change through- 
out its scenes, Life is no more nourished by death, 
nor beauty by ashes. There will be no disintegration 
of an old form to build up a new one with the 
discarded materials. Fulness of life will pervade 
the whole, preserving everything by its all-controlling 
sway in perfect health, vigour, and loveliness. Eternal 
order will secure everlasting peace; and the perfect 
law of love and harmony will cast out all fear of 


change. 


III. The inheritance is undefiled. A enacinl | 
poetical idea is suggested by the original Greek word 
here translated undefiled. It is amzantos, the name 
of the strange mineral amianthus, or asbestos, which 
occurs in primitive rocks, and is of a greyish colour 
and fibrous texture. Owing to its flexibility, and 
power of enduring heat without alteration, it was em- 
ployed in ancient times in the fabrication of a kind of 
cloth, which when soiled was thrown into the fire, 
from whence it came out free from all its stains, and 
perfectly white. By the Romans this cloth was pur- 
chased at an exorbitant price, for the purpose of 
wrapping up the dead in it when laid upon the funeral 
pile, and thus preserving their ashes. It is extremely 


likely that the Apostle had this custom in view when 
O 
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he made use of such a peculiar term to describe the 
nature of the inheritance. Like the amianthus cloth, 
which preserved the relics of the dead, this inherit- 
ance, with all that is most precious and enduring 
wrapped up in it, will emerge pure and undefiled from 
the fire that shall consume all the decays and cor- 
ruptions of earth. This is a further proof that our 
earth itself will be part at least of the inheritance of 
the saints. St. Peter speaks of the purification of 
the world by the waters of the flood. But this was a 
partial and imperfect purification. Water can only 
remove superficial stains; it cannot take away what 
is ingrained and deep-rooted. And hence he speaks 
of the final and effectual baptism of fire, which will 
penetrate into the inmost heart of things, and tho- 
roughly search into all hidden evil, and burn away all 
that is connected with sin. Some have taken up al- 
together erroneous ideas of the universal and final 
conflagration. They imagine that the world shall be 
utterly destroyed,—reduced to a gigantic cinder, with- 
out any trace of its former life and beauty left upon 
it. This, I am persuaded, is not the impression which 
the Apostle desired to leave upon our minds by his 
words. Rightly interpreted, this baptism of fire is 
for purification, and not for destruction. Only the 
evil of this world—all that shows the blight and curse 
of sin—will be destroyed; and everything that is 
good and fit—that reflects the image of God, and is 
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associated with the spiritual life of His people—will 
survive the ordeal, and will be perpetuated into eter- 
nity. Fire was one of the great agencies at work in 
geological times, preparing an Eden for the abode of 
man; and St. Peter tells us that fire shall be the 
great agency in terminating this dispensation, and 
ushering in the new heaven and the new earth, wherein 
dwelleth righteousness. And of the safety of God’s 
people, and the endurance of the natural world through 
it all, we have a strong analogy in the preservative 
effects of fire itself, which, as is well known, may be 
made so hot as not to injure. Many most singular 
physical experiments show to us that fire at its super- 
lative degree of intensity, loses the very properties 
which seem essentially to belong to it—the property, 
for instance, of decomposing compound elements,— 
and maintains such a powerfully repellant force, that 
fluids cannot touch the heated body. There is no 
difficulty in conceiving these experiments carried out 
. ona scale of world-wide grandeur, transforming every- 
thing from the centre to the circumference, without 
the loss of anything truly valuable and necessary. 
If we put a small quantity of that very volatile sub- 
stance, iodine, in a metal cup heated to a white 
heat,—instead of being dissipated, it will on the 
contrary revolve at the bottom in the shape of a 
sphere. And if we put into the same cup a small 
quantity of potash, which usually combines rapidly 
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with iodine, it also will assume the same globular 
shape; and “both substances will revolve indepen- 
dently of each other, their chemical affinities being 
entirely suspended.” But if the cup is allowed to 
cool, they will combine immediately, and disappear 
in vapour. Surely the preservation intact of all the 
beauty and goodness of this world, while all that is 
evil in it is burned up and purified away, will be no 
more wonderful in itself, though a more magnificent 
display of Divine power, than this common experiment 
in the chemist’s laboratory. The ancient fable of the 
Phoenix, the new and living bird arising from the 
ashes of the old, would thus be realized in the new 
creation from the conflagration of the old. The in- 
heritance would indeed be undefiled, freed to the very 
core from all that stained and polluted it here by the 
last great fiery baptism, as the amianthus robe is 
purified from its defilements when passed through 
the scorching flames. 

“Arise and depart, for this is not your rest, for it is 
polluted,” says the Prophet; and sadly are we re- 
minded every moment of the warning. The slime of 
the serpent is upon everything here. The leprosy of 
sin stains our earthly tabernacles, and our garments 
are spotted with the flesh. Even the snow of heaven 
becomes sullied when it comes into contact with our 
earth. The purest blessings often become through 
our depravity the ministers and the occasions of sin. 
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But the heavenly inheritance is not only undefiled, 
but incapable of being defiled. It is not like Eden, 
which could be polluted by sin: it is placed altogether 
beyond the possibility of contamination. Everything 
that could offend has been gathered out of it. It is 
inherently and essentially pure, without spot or 
wrinkle, or any such thing. The righteousness of 
Christ is there, not as'an investment, but as a life; the 
King’s daughters there are all glorious wzthin as well 
as without; the white robes of the redeemed, made 
perfect through suffering, are emblems of the imma- 
culate purity of their nature; and they cease not day 
nor night, crying, “Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Al- 
mighty.” All the dregs and impurities of earth have 
been precipitated in death, and nothing that defileth 
can enter the holy city. This characteristic of the 
inheritance may have no interest for those who have 
no purity of heart, no sense of the beauty of holiness, 
But to those who abhor themselves in dust and ashes, 
who seeing the reflected image of their own pollution 
in the mirror of God’s holiness, cry out, “Unclean, 
unclean!” the undefiledness of heaven is its highest 
attraction. It is worth dying for, as an eminent saint 
once said, to leave behind us the body of this death,— 
this law in our members warring against the law of 
our minds,—this presence of evil ever with us, even 
in our holiest services, tarnishing every motive, stain- 
ing every duty, wounding our peace, and grieving the 
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Holy Spirit, by whom we are sealed unto the day of 
redemption. It is indeed worth while to have this 
tabernacle of the body, mildewed as it is with the 
leprosy of sin, reduced to ashes in the grave, wrapped 
up in the amianthus hope of this inheritance undefiled, 
- in order that it may in the end be presented faultless 
before the presence of God’s glory, with exceeding joy. 


IV. This inheritance fadeth not away. “The fashion 
of the world passeth away.” Like the ideal world of 
cloud-land, all that constitutes the blessedness and 
glory of life, is for ever changing and disappearing. 
The things are passing which we enjoy, and we are 
passing who enjoy them. The mountain falling cometh 
to nought, and the waters wear away the stones. Nature 
is a ruin ever repaired and ever destroyed, covered 
with ivy that ever renews its foliage and ever decays. 
Life is a river that is ever changing, and yet ever 
flowing on, with the new elements as with the old, 
bearing on its bosom the shadow of flowers that year 
after year spring up and fade on its banks. It is the 
longing of our hearts to arrest the beauty of nature, 
the joy of life, when in their perfection, they have 
made us almost feel as if in heaven: but in vain. We 
cannot stay the flower when it has put forth its 
blossom, and we wish long to enjoy its meridian 
beauty. It goes on by the very law of life to overstep 
that beauty, to run to seed, and then to wither and 
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die. We get the fruit only through the falling of the 
blossom and the fading of the leaves. The ripe corn 
in the ear comes to us only when the stalk and the 
blade have withered. Existence here is doled out to 
us little by little. The boundary line of the past 
closes as the future opens up. The horizon of time 
comes down and hides old scenes, when new ones un- 
fold their beauties. We cannot have the glories of 
summer without leaving behind the fresh beauties of 
spring. We cannot retain our children. Day by day 
they are passing away from us into sober care-worn 
men and women, and with them all the joys and 
endearments of childhood: Much of the sorrow of 
life is caused by things being thus measured out to us 
one by one, which is the necessary result of time or 
successive existence. Things are taken out of their 
connection, and are seen or felt singly and apart from 
the rest of life, unmingled and unrelieved, like the 
shadows of a landscape without its lights, like the 
discords of music without its harmonies, or like the 
bitter ingredients of a grateful and exhilarating drink; 
and hence the mind exaggerates them, and the heart 
feels only the gloom and the pain. 7 
Acbout-thirty“years-age, Th one of the islands of 
Greece, when workmen were making excavations in 
very ancient subterranean tombs, they came upon a 
magnificent marble sarcophagus, bearing an inscription 
in Greek, telling that here was interred the body of 
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Chrysohée, the golden haired, only daughter of 
Sopyrus, King of Milo. When the lid was taken 
off, and the gleam of the torches shone within, a 
sight was disclosed which thrilled the spectators with 
wonder and awe. There the princess lay embalmed, 
dressed in gorgeous robes, adorned with jewels of 
antique shape, with her long luxuriant hair bound by 
a golden circlet flowing down her face and sides. 
After a sleep of nearly three thousand years, she was 
fresh and fair as if interred only yesterday. But 
while the spectators gazed with bated breath, the air 
came in, and all at once the lovely vision collapsed, ~ 
crumbled away, and nothing remained in the cold 
marble tomb, but a handful of ashes mingled with 
gold and jewels. As with this vision, so it is with all 
earthly joys. and sights of beauty, however carefully 
they may have been embalmed by love, or however 
long they may have endured in their sweetness. The 
air of time at length crumbles them away; and 
nought remains but the ashes of grief and the jewels 
of memory. 

The permanent character of the heavenly inheri- 
tance is expressed in the Greek word amarantos, 
translated in our version “that fadeth not away.” The 
amaranth of the Greek poets was a kind of flower 
which preserved its bloom after it was plucked and 
dried; and on this account it was made an emblem 
of immortality. But such immortelles or everlasting 
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flowers are juiceless and artificial-looking, and though 
they retain theircolour and form for an indefinite period, 
they have none of the bloom and freshness of life about 
them. They are better fitted to be chaplets for tombs, 
than emblems of immortality. As different as these 
everlasting flowers are from the ordinary lush flowers 
of summer were the pagan ideas of the future state 
from our Christian ideas. Their amaranthine bowers 
were dry and ghostly; having the semblance of life, but 
none of its play and blessedness. The Elysian fields was 
a world of shadows inhabited by shades, wherein there 
was nothing but the exuvie of life, the phantoms of 
former existence. But Christianity by the ascension 
of Christ and the resurrection of the body, teaches 
us, that all in the future inheritance is real and sub- 
stantial as well as enduring, that permanency is not 
obtained at the expense of that which makes it truly 
valuable. It has begotten us again toa “ively hope, 
a living life-full hope. Its amaranthine bowers are 
not dry and scarious representations of the beauty of 
earth, deprived of their vitality in order to prolong 
their existence,—but full of vigour, with the sap 
pervading them, and exhibiting all the bright functions 
of life. It is not a world of shadows into which we 
shall be ushered, but a world glowing with all the 
infinite beauty and variety of life, where all shall be 
fadeless as the amaranth and fresh and blooming as 
the rose. The instinctive longing of our being for 
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unity, which here seeks an occasional and imperfect 
gratification in linking the distant with the near by 
means of rapid locomotion, and by surveying from 
the highest point within our reach the widest possible 
prospect, shall have perfect satisfaction there. The 
things that are here scattered shall there be gathered 
into one. All that the heart desires will be brought 
together and presented to it at one view. It will not 
have to sacrifice one phase of being, one joy, for 
another ; all its pleasures will unite in one fulness of 
joy. What in this world was passed by gradual 
stages, shall from that elevated region be all present 
at once. Decay is caused by time; in heaven there 
will be no decay, for time there shall be no more. The 
inheritance cannot fade away, for there will be no 
succession of existence in it; life will not be dealt out 
in parts and phases,—it will be a fulness of being 
without succession; and the fadeless inheritance will 
be a state in which there will be neither past nor 
future, but in which the whole will exist together and 
at once. 


V. This inheritance is reserved in heaven. It is 
kept back from us for wise and gracious reasons. The 
rose-bud could not unfold its crimson heart of beauty 
and fragrance in the bleak frosty air of winter; if it 
did, it would wither and perish. It waits till the 
genial summer comes, and then it discloses its inmost 
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treasures, when all around is favourable and in keeping 
with it. And so the inheritance of the saints could 
not be unveiled in this chill winter of time. Its glory 
would tarnish with the rust of earth; its purity would 
be sullied by its pollution; its life would fade in the 
passing of its seasons. It is therefore necessary that 
it should be reserved till the everlasting summer of 
heaven. But further it is said to be an exceeding 
great and eternal weight of glory. It balances down 
and makes light all the heaviest afflictions of earth. 
And we who are crushed before the moth, could not 
bear up under this overwhelming burden of bliss. 
The air we breathe is lighter than the touch of an 
insect’s wing, and we feel it not. This is because we 
are full of air within ; the pressure in the interior of 
of our bodies counteracts the pressure on the exterior. 
But were this counterbalancing air in our bodies by 
some means or other exhausted, the atmosphere by 
its enormous weight would crush us to atoms. And 
so the heavenly inheritance, were it laid upon us here 
and now, destitute as we are of powers fitted to 
sustain it, would absolutely overwhelm and destroy 
us, instead of being the gentle natural air of our life. 
God therefore reserves the inheritance until we have 
an adequate medium for enjoying it. But further 
still, the revelation of the inheritance here and now 
would unfit us for the practical duties of life. The 
pictures of ideal life presented to us in romance, if 
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we dwell upon them exclusively, and allow them to 
engross our imaginations, will make our common 
every-day life tame and uninteresting, disgust us with 
ordinary monotonous drudgery, and create a feverish 
longing for mere fanciful meditation or rapturous 
excitement. The Apostle Peter wished to dwell 
on the Mount of Transfiguration; but the longer 
enjoyment of the glorious vision and the heavenly 
society would render everything on earth insignifi- 
cant and uninteresting, and loosen and detach him 
from the great work to which he was called; and 
therefore the bright vision vanished, and he had to 
descend the mountain and go through the daily toil 
and suffering necessary to prepare him for the full 
and perpetual enjoyment of the glory, a glimpse 
of which had been revealed to him. And so the 
inheritance is reserved for us, lest it should de- 
range the present order of things, and unfit us for 
the daily routine of life. 

Then too, we are not yet spiritually prepared for 
this inheritance; our character is not yet in harmony 
with it. It is a principle of our nature, that in order 
to happiness there must be some correspondence 
between a man’s tastes, and habits, and the scenes 
which he frequents. A profligate in the house of 
prayer, a drunkard in the company of holy men, a 
‘rude and ignorant clown amid the splendour and 
refinement of a court, feel instinctively that they are 
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misplaced,—they have no enjoyment there. And so 
an unclean, untaught, unsanctified man, could not be 
happy in the inheritance which is incorruptible and 
undefiled, unless his whole nature were thoroughly 
changed the instant he crossed its threshold. But 
this cannot be; for death—the bridge between this 
fleeting world and that unfading inheritance—is a 

mere passage, a mere physical change, and pro- | 
duces no moral effect. The meetness for the holy 
inheritance must therefore be acquired here and now. 
The grace that is to blossom into glory is sown on 
earth, and grows up amid its chill atmosphere and 
strengthening storms, and therefore the inheritance 
is reserved in heaven until we are sufficiently heavenly- 
minded to enjoy it fully; until patience has had its 
perfect work, and our character is made harmonious 
with our expectations. And lastly, we are not yet of 
age. True, as born again, we are the sons of God 
and joint heirs with Christ. But we are here in our 
infancy under tutors and governors; under training 
and discipline for our future possessions. Our Elder 
Brother in His New Testament has distinctly stated 
that the inheritance which has been purchased for us 
by His blood, into which we come by His death, will 
only become ours at our own death; that the full 
benefits of His death will be realized by us through 
our own death. We are only of age when we die. 
God therefore reserves our inheritance—hides it for 
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us in heaven, although He shows us a glimpse of it 
here,—just as a father shows his child a valuable 
article which is meant to be his when a man. 


““Tf it seem 

That He draws back a gift, comprehend 
’Tis to add to it rather, amend, 

And finish it up to your dream ; 
Or keep,—as a mother will toys 
‘Too costly, though given by herself, 
Till the room shall be stiller from noise, 
And the children more fit for such joys 

Kept over their heads on the shelf.” 


We count our years here as the minor counts the 
years of his minority. We may be rich and happy 
now, for God does much for His people here; but 
the bulk of our inheritance is to come, and it comes 
nearer every moment. 

Such is the inheritance of the saints in light. It 
is the full possession of that which was promised to 
Abraham, for the sake of which he became a pilgrim 
and stranger on the earth; an inheritance as much 
higher than that which fell to the children of Israel 
in the possession of Canaan, as the sonship of be- 
lievers is higher than the sonship of Israel. Some 
look upon this inheritance as a compensation for the 
evils of life. Those who are poor and despised and 
miserable here, will, without any other qualification 
than their wretchedness, get this inheritance as an 
adjustment of the balance. Alas, there cannot bea 
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greater delusion! We must be born again before we 
can enter into the kingdom of God. Flesh and blood 
cannot inherit it; corruption cannot inherit incorrup- 
tion. As well might we expect a stranger or a 
bastard to inherit an earthly estate. To meet the 
necessity we must be born again of the Spirit. We 
must be begotten by the power of Christ’s resurrec- 
tion; raised from a death in sin to newness of life in 
Him. And thus created anew in Christ Jesus unto 
good works, we must live in accordance with the 
dignity of our expectations,—we must seek to acquire 
a meetness for the inheritance. Let the earnest of it 
here and the living hope of it hereafter have the effect 
of elevating us above a predominant worldly-minded- 
ness. Let us remember always what we are,—sons of 
God and joint heirs with Christ ; and whither we are 
going,—to the inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, and 
that fadeth not away; and let us everywhere and at 
all times “walk worthy of the vocation wherewith we 


are called.” 





CHAPTER I. 


The Immortal Germ. 


‘Thou sowest not that body which shall be, but bare grain,”— 
I CORINTHIANS xv. 37. 


SeACCORDING to the funeral rites of the Greek 
4H) Church, when the dead body is laid in the 
iS grave the officiating priest strews a handful 

" of earth in the form of a cross upon the 





open bier, pronouncing at the same time in a loud 
voice, the words of the twenty-fourth Psalm: “The 
earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof.” The 
peculiar meaning in such sad circumstances attached 
to these words, is that the bodies of the dead con- 
stitute the fulness of the earth, and that God keeps 
these bodies carefully among His treasures of darkness 
until the morning of the. resurrection, when they that 
dwell in thé dust of the earth shall awake and sing. 
The origin of this peculiar custom is lost in the mists 
of antiquity; but it cannot fail to soothe the hearts 
of the mourners, and lift up their thoughts from the . 
painful bereavements of earth to the glorious reunion 
of eternity. By the fulness of the earth, we usually 
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understand the vast quantity of vegetable and animal 
life which it bears upon its bosom. But this in reality 
forms but a very small part of the fulness of the 
earth ; the present generation of living animals and 
plants is a mere handful compared with the countless 
generations whose relics exist below the surface. The 
earth is one great cemetery of dead organic matter. 
Whole rocks are almost entirely composed of fossil 
remains. In surveying the different formations of the 
earth’s crust we pass from one platform of death to 
another. The soil in which living plants grow, and 
on which living animals find subsistence, consists 
principally of the ashes of former existence,—is made 
up of substances that once formed part of living 
structures. But besides these disintegrated relics of 
former life reduced to mere dust and chemical in- 
gredients,—besides these fossil remains incapable of 
resuscitation, and preserved as mere mummies in the 
rocks,—the earth is full of the germs of life: seeds 
that contain the vital principle in a dormant condition, 
and are able to germinate and grow, when brought up 
to the surface and exposed to the influences of air, 
sunshine, and moisture. At present they are removed 
beyond the conditions required for quickening them ; 
they lie passive, giving no sign of life or growth, and 
incapable of doing so. So completely is the earth 
impregnated with such seeds that, if soil is brought 


to the surface from the lowest depths, plants different 
P 
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from those growing in the neighbourhood will spring 
from it. On blue glacial clay exposed to the air, 
arctic and alpine plants appear, whose seeds were shed 
unknown ages ago, when this country was covered 
with ice, like Greenland. In this marvellous way 
God has made provison for the devastations of blight 
and locust, of frost and heat, and other unfavourable 
physical conditions. Beneath the surface of the earth, 
patiently abiding their appointed time, are myriads . 
of seeds capable of restoring its lost beauty and 
verdure. The world is never so drowned, as it has 
been beautifully said, but some little ark of a seed 
floats above its surface, to be the commencement of a 
new world of life and beauty. 

But constituting in a far higher sense the fulness 
of the earth, are the remains of the human dead. 
These are the most precious contents of the earth; 
of infinitely more value than the dust of all other 
existences ; unspeakably precious, because of the 
solemn memories and hopes connected with them. 
They are the remains of him who is the lord and 
epitome of nature, for whose sake the world exists, 
in whose frame all its objects meet and are sub- 
limated, and by whose spirit they are made self- 
conscious and connected with the higher spiritual 
realm. They are the remains of him whose nature 
the Son of God assumed and redeemed, and who is 
destined to live and reign with God through all 
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eternity. These remains are everywhere. Particular 
spots are set apart for the interment of the dead; but 
in truth the whole world is one vast graveyard. 
There is scarcely a spot that holds not some portion 
of humanity. Where is the dust, says the poet, that 
has not been alive? But not as dead matter, do the 
human dead constitute the fulness of the earth. As 
dead matter the body laid in the grave is decomposed, ° 
and the elements that formed it are scattered and 
take other shapes in other structures. This organic 
matter which is common to all life, which circulates 
throughout nature in various forms, incapable of in- 
crease or decrease, which is part of a plant to-day 
and of a man to-morrow, is not what we sow in the 
ground in the sure and certain hope of resurrection. 
What the plant at the close of autumn deposits in 
the soil as the germ of the future plant, is not its 
whole form and substance—its stem, leaves, and 
blossoms; these wither and decay into mould, and 
pass away in impalpable gases: it is its seed. The 
earth is-full of the seeds sown by plants every vestige 
of whose form and substance has perished, or passed 
into new combinations, subserving new forms of life. 
So in like manner it is not from the same entire 
human body laid in the grave that the resurrection- 
body is to arise. The corpse is resolved into its 
component elements; its ultimate particles, which 
are invariable and indestructible, pass through many 
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changes and forms; its forces enter upon new func- 
tions and relations, and are capable of infinite trans- 
mutations, having a similar circular movement as the 
atoms of matter. It is what may be called the 
immortal germ, or living seed of the body, which is 
to develope the resurrection-body. Such at least is 
the analogy of the Apostle Paul in that wondrous 
fifteenth chapter of Ist Corinthians: “And that which 
thou sowest, thou sowest not that body that shall be, 
but bare grain, it may chance of wheat, or of some 
other grain: but God giveth it a body as it hath 
pleased Him, and to every seed his own body.... 
So also is the resurrection of the dead.” From the 
analogy contained in these words, we are warranted 
in inferring that the resurrection-body will bear such 
a relation to the body laid in the grave as a plant 
does to the seed from which it springs. Reasoning 
thus, .we should say that just as a plant when it dies 
and decays sheds its seeds in the soil, secure that it 
shall rise again, so does man when he dies and 
decays in the tomb shed his seed in the soil,—the 
living germ into which his whole life returns, and 
from which it will spring up at the resurrection. And 
just as the earth is full of seeds of plants that have 
perished, of which not a vestige now remains, so the 
earth is full of the seeds of human bodies that have 
been laid in the grave and dissolved into their native 
dust. 
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What is absolutely dead is incapable of resuscita- 
tion. There is no such thing as the resurrection of 
death. Within the whole range of nature there is not : 
a single instance of the reappearance in a living form 
of what has gone down to join the inert world of dead 
matter,—of what has perished and become decom- 
posed into its ultimate elements. The revivals of 
spring are possible only because of the dormant seeds 
and buds left behind by former organisms that had 
perished. All its revivifying processes are manifested 
only in objects that have life, however feeble and 
passive it may be. None of all the dead and decom- 
posed plants and animals of the previous autumn 
come up again. They are represented only by their 
seeds and germs, which reproduce and continue the 
old forms with new materials. Nature never dies 
wholly. She always reserves some representative part 
from which fresh life and beauty may be evolved. 
Thus the resurrections of spring are only the renewals 
of old forms from what remains of them, from the 
citadels of seed, or embryo, or bulb, into which their 
life retired. And what is regarded as death is not 
total destruction, but the reduction of an organism 
to its primitive germ,—the retiring of life into a 
smaller compass ; compressing or coiling itself up in 
the seed or embryo for a new effort, and bursting 
forth again in all the old exuberance, under the 
stimulus of sunshine and shower. Death is but the 
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pause or resting-stage of the highest and essential 
part of an organism, that it may start anew. It is 
the discarding of some of the forms in which life is 
clothed ; but the life itself is never wholly unclothed, 
never wholly perishes, never gives way for a single 
instant. Life is the true reality in death, the immortal 
germ that survives all its ravages, and perpetuates 
itself indefinitely in new forms. 

And as it is thus in the natural world, so I believe 
is it in the human world. Were our bodies laid in 
the grave wholly and absolutely dead, were every 
part of them perished and dissolved, there would be 
no resurrection possible for them. Their substance 
and forces would mingle with the universe and circu- 
late throughout the world; but there would be no 
renewal of their personal form and life. But the 
body is not wholly or absolutely dead. A part of 
it, equivalent to the seed of the plant or the germ of 
the animal, concentrates in itself, and retains unim- 
paired the vitality and life-history of the whole body. 
And it is only because the life-principle and power of 
the human body remains in this germ or seed, and 
will never for an instant be interrupted, that the 
resurrection of the body is possible. It is this germ 
which forms the link that connects the past and the 
future——the body that is sown in corruption, with 
the body that is raised in incorruption,—which con- 
stitutes the indestructible personality of man,—which 
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proves that our whole existence, from its germinal 
beginning to its fullest development in the remotest 
eternity, is the evolution of one nature. Were there 
no such germ or seed of the body left behind in 
death, then the raising of the dead would be not a 
resurrection, but a creation; not the restoring of the 
very same body which had been for years the home, 
the organ, and the faithful transcript of the personal 
soul within it, but the formation of a body altogether 
different from that to which the soul was previously 
united. The continuity of our personality would be 
destroyed ; a great gulf would be fixed between our 
existence in this world and our existence in the next; 
our whole past history would be obliterated ; and the 
bodies in which we should stand before the throne 
of judgment would be new and strange ones, in which 
we never sinned or repented, suffered or rejoiced, and 
on which it would be unjust therefore that glory 
should be conferred or punishment inflicted. 

The popular idea of the resurrection is of this 
nature. It regards the body as completely and 
absolutely dead, leaving behind no seed or germ 
into which its life retires; and this identical body, 
wholly dead, resolved into its elements, scattered to 
the four winds of heaven, entering into and forming 
part of other organisms, and circulating unceasingly 
in the great vortex of organic life, is to be raised up 
from the grave, and all the particles that composed it 
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are to be gathered together and re-united as before. It 
makes the real identity of our bodies to depend upon 
the identity of the materials of which they are com- 
posed. This erroneous idea has been largely fostered 
by the meaning which we attach to the word resur- 
rection, as implying a' rising agazz ; a meaning which 
has no warrant from the Greek words for the resur- 
rection in the New Testament, which imply not a 
rising again, but a rising 2, like the production of 
a plant from its seed. It is an idea which led the 
ancient Egyptians to embalm their dead, in the hope 
that thus preserved from corruption, the soul in the 
course of ages might relent, and be induced to inhabit 
the body. But it has no countenance whatever from 
Scripture. It is opposed to the great argument of 
St. Paul, that we sow, not the body which shall be, 
but the bare seed of it ; that the body with which the 
dead shall rise is no more the body that was laid 
in the grave, than the stalk of wheat, that grows 
up and ripens under the summer sun, is the same 
stalk of wheat that left behind the bare grain from 
which it germinated in spring. It is opposed to the 
design of the whole work of redemption, which is not 
a new creation, in the sense of forming all things 
anew out of nothing, but a restoration of the old,— 
the sanctification and renewal of the old body, soul, 
and spirit, and of the old creation connected with 
man. It is contrary to the principle which actuated 
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our Lord’s whole work on earth. He never created 
anything,—because the first creation was all very 
good, and was the full and complete expression of 
His creative mind. He never supplied a lost organ, 
or formed a substance out of nothing. His miracles, 
which approached most closely to creative acts, 
assumed a substratum upon which to act, and were 
in reality only the exaltation and increase of the 
materials which the earth already possessed,—a de- 
liverance of the very organs and members which men 
had from their limitations and disabilities. He came 
not as a Creator, but as a Redeemer,—a setter free 
of nature and human nature from the effects of that 
inhuman and unnatural power of sin which held them 
in bondage. To suppose, therefore, that the very 
same dead body, resolved into its elements and 
scattered everywhere, is to be raised again from no- 
thing, without seed or germ, is to suppose a creative 
act which is contrary to the whole nature and design 
of Christ’s work,—is to make what is to be the last 
and crowning act of redemption, a retrogression in- 
stead of an advance, a confusion and not a harmony. 
The idea is also contradictory to the whole economy 
of nature, which always proceeds from a seed or a 
germ as the starting-point of new life, which reju- 
venises the old forms from the buds or embryos 
which they have left behind, which makes life subject 
indeed to the extinction of particular modes and 
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presentations, but never to absolute and total death, 
even in its least and weakest things. If there is not 
throughout all nature such a thing as spontaneous 
generation,—if it is entirely contrary to the plan of 
creation that life should start at once from dead 
matter without the intervention of life,—then we 
cannot make an exception of the resurrection of the 
dead, which, if the popular view be correct, would be 
a most notorious example of spontaneous generation. 
God once made man’s body from the dust of the 
earth, but this act is never more to be repeated. It 
is now formed from the parental germ, and it will be 
continued from the germ which itself deposits in the 
~ grave. This is the only idea which gets rid of the 
endless difficulties connected with the old popular 
conception of the resurrection—which does not ne- 
cessitate a series of miracles more stupendous than 
the whole cycle of revelation, to preserve the particles 
of each body in their endless combinations, to main- 
tain their individual identity, and to separate and 
gather them together again into the same form as 
before,—which does not break the continuity of being, 
and involve the destruction of our personality. It 
is the only idea which is in harmony at once with 
science and revelation. 

In the case of the plant, there is no difficulty in 
finding out the germ that perpetuates its specific form 
and life. It is there before us on the summit of the 
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stem, clearly visible in the bare grain which the fruit- 
ful ear produces,—in the seed that we sow. We know 
that when we have that bare grain we have the power, 
when we sow it in suitable soil, to produce from it 
the body of the corn-plant, that shall grow in the 
summer sun. But in the dead body of man we can- 
not tell where the ultimate germ into which his whole 
life has retired is hidden. It is somewhere in the 
body, but where we know not. There is the same 
mystery about it that there is about life itself, into 
whose inmost shrine we cannot penetrate that we 
may lay bare its principle. Herbert Spencer speaks 
about physiological units, or particles in the body, 
each of which possesses an innate power of building 
up and perpetuating the entire organism ; and Darwin 
has brought forward the strange theory of pangenesis, 
according to which the body possesses innumerable 
minute atoms called gemmules, which are generated 
in every part of the body, and possess the power of 
reproducing: the whole structure. Whatever truth 
may be contained in these special hypotheses, they 
point to what is in all probability a general fact,— 
that the reproductive power of the embryo or seed is 
the mere localization or differentiation of a faculty 
which every cell in the organism possesses potentially. 
The reproductive cell in the corn of wheat is the same 
kind of cell as the single apical one, by the division 
of which the formation of the corn-stem advances; as 
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the single lateral one, from which the formation of 
the leaf starts. Every lateral sprout in a branched 
plant is originally a cell, which, instead of remaining 
a mere part of the tissue of the parent sprout, be- 
comes the initial cell of a new series of developments. 
Every part of a typical plant is capable of reproducing 
the whole plant. And thus we come to the conclusion 
that every cell during the growth of an organism has 
been or will be a reproductive cell; the germ cell of 
the seed being the last of a long series which have 
delegated to it their power, and in which that power 
is conserved by a special provision, so that it is 
capable of independent existence; the organism itself 
having completed its typical, individual form, and 
entered upon its stage of rest. The same remarks 
will also apply to animals. We can conceive of 
something similar in the human body. Any one of 
its cells might be made representative of the whole 
structure, and furnished with the power of reproducing 
the whole body. But although we cannot tell where 
the ultimate germ of the body resides, nor what it is, 
the analogy of nature leads us to believe in its exis- 
tence. We realize the grand thought that our bodies 
themselves do not perish outright in the grave; that 
the essential part of them is still living,—motionless, 
dormant, it is true, but still quick with life, as much 
so as the seed or bulb of a plant. The grave is thus 
indeed what the ancient Hebrews called it,—“the 
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house of the living.” . It contains not mere dust and 
ashes, but immortal realities, independent, co-ordinate 
existences, holding shut up in them half of the in- 
dividuality of every man that has died. The dead 
are living, before Him who is the God not of the 
dead, but of the living, not merely in their spirits, as 
we commonly suppose, but also in the very germs of 
their bodies hid in the soil of the earth. This must 
be the case; for if the body is not, as we maintain, 
the mere garment of the soul, but an essential con- 
stituent part of the man, constituting one half of its 
individuating principle, as the soul constitutes the 
other half,—then the body must live on in its germ, 
as the soul does in its disembodied state. If our very 
belief in the resurrection of the body is the logical 
consequence of our intense belief in the indestructible 
personality of the whole man, then we must believe 
that that personality is destroyed if at death the body 
perishes altogether,—unless a germ of it remains from 
which it may be reconstructed. 

It is obvious that such an ultimate germ of the 
human body must be exceedingly minute, if it is 
to escape the innumerable dangers to which, in its 
varied migrations and combinations, it must be ex- 
posed. But here there is no difficulty. The dis- 
coveries of the microscope have disclosed to us how 
astonishingly small is the portion of matter needed 
to enshrine the principle of animal and vegetable life. 


to 
NO 
NO 
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It has opened up to us a whole realm of strange exis- 
tences, of the most beautiful forms and complicated 
structures, myriads of which could pass through the 
eye of the smallest needle. We observe it as a 
remarkable fact, that the largest trees yield the most 
insignificant blossoms and the smallest seeds. The 
giant cedar produces between each of the scales of 
its cones a minute seed, as small as that of the small- 
est wayside weed, from which the whole vast structure 
may be evolved. How small is the grain of corn 
compared to the bulk and weight of matter needed 
to produce it. The whole growth of spring and 
summer was required to secure that little portion of 
living substance. The life at the beginning and end 
of the cycle of growth has been embodied in a grain; 
and even of that grain by far the largest proportion 
is only the food and clothing of the germ. The seed 
is not all a living principle; its inner essential life re- 
poses in a shrine so minute that it can barely be seen, 
and cannot at all be weighed or analysed. You take 
away fold after fold of the minute seed, part after 
part of its structure, and after all you have only re- 
moved integument and sustenance,—the vital germ 
has eluded you; and even when you have come to 
the last microscopic cell, you know not how much of 
this cell itself is living principle, and how much mere 
provision for its wants. The last retreat of life cannot 
be apprehended by us, and the greatest philosopher 
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approaches no nearer than the crowd. But we rise 
from the investigation with a most profound convic- 
tion of the minuteness of all that is truly essential to 
the production and preservation of life. And we feel 
sure that however small the quantity of matter that 
the Lord of all may set apart to embody the indi- 
viduality of each human being, and secure for it a 
continuous corporeal existence, even although it be 
the very minimum, it will be amply sufficient for the 
purpose. 

How marvellous is God’s care over the seeds of 
plants that are shed every season! With what a 
persistent vitality has He endowed them. The recent 
experiments made alike to prove or disprove the 
doctrine of spontaneous generation, show to us the 
vast range of temperature which living germs will 
endure. It is found practically almost impossible to 
destroy them by the most unfavourable conditions. 
They have been found flourishing in the most poison- 
ous and corrosive substances—enduring the extremes 
of heat and cold, desiccation and moisture. Even 
seeds as large as those of the vine have vegetated 
and produced young plants, notwithstanding that in 
the process of wine-making from raisins they have 
had to bear boiling and fermentation. If seeds are 
properly ripened they are capable of retaining their 
growing power indefinitely—how long indeed, no man 
can say. They may be covered up by winter floods ; 
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great masses of earth may fall upon and bury them 
deep down, beyond all reach of light and air and 
moisture ; but through a long succession of ages, they 
retain their vitality unimpaired. It is marvellous to 
think of the operations that have been going on in 
the crust of the earth, since the earliest of these 
buried seeds were shed by their parent plants; and 
yet amid all the great revolutions on land and ocean 
that have produced the present aspect of the earth, the 
over-ruling Providence whose unseen hand directed 
the whole, has not been unmindful of the little seed 
deep buried in the changing earth. So too in the 
case of animals. One of the most astonishing re- 
sults of the scientific expedition lately undertaken to 
dredge the bottom of the Atlantic was the discovery 
of organisms, delicate as hoar-frost, living at a depth 
‘of four or five thousand feet. All that enormous 
mass of water rested above them, and yet they were 
as safe and uninjured as the tender blossom that 
unfolds in the summer air. Still more wonderful is 
the discovery which the geologist is constantly mak- 
ing of microscopic shells and other forms of life, of 
the most delicate organization, in rocks that have 
been subjected to the most tremendous pressure. 
An infant's touch could crush them to atoms, 
and yet they have shared uninjured in movements 
which displaced continents, upheaved huge moun- 
tain chains, and have shaken the earth to its very 
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centre.* It seems to be a law of nature that forces can- 
not act at once on an extended and on a contracted 
scale; and to this law geological seeds and shells by 
their very minuteness owe their preservation. And 
from these facts of nature may we not safely infer that 
the individuality of each human being, contained in its 
ultimate germ, will be preserved on account of its 
very minuteness, amid all the great secular changes 
to which it may be exposed. If God cares for and 
watches over the microscopic shell and the minute 
seed of a plant, in this manner, how much more will 
He watch over and keep the germ of the human 
body, that has been redeemed by the blood of His 
own Son, and is united to Christ by ties which neither 
life nor death, nor things present nor things to come, 
nor height nor depth, nor any other creature can 
break. 

However dearly loved, we bury our dead out of 
our sight, because the ravages of decay have made 
them intolerable to us. We leave them behind in the 
loneliness and darkness of the grave. But what is 
forsaken by. us is taken into the special keeping of 
God. The churchyard is God’s acre: the tomb is the 





* Jenzsch of Leipsic found numberless forms of minute plants and 
animals, such as diatoms, polythalama, and polycistina, zoospores and 
confervae, in polished sections of eruptive rocks, supposed to be of ig- 
neous origin, such as the melopyr of Zwickau, and a quartz porphyry 


of Halle. 
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hiding-place of His power. He watches over and 
regulates all the processes by which the marvellously 
constructed form is taken down and resolved into its 
native dust. He guards with unremitting care the 
vital germ or seed that sums up all its individuality 
and history,—the last living spark that remains after 
the resolution of the frame into its elements. He 
preserves through changing ages, and amid all the 
revolutions of the earth’s surface, the vitality of that 
germ. He prevents it, amid all its organic combi- 
nations, from forming the individuality of any other 
human being. It is the temple of the Holy Ghost. 
The Spirit of Him that raised up Jesus from the dead 
dwells in it; and because of His indwelling it cannot 
perish. Its safety and well-being are secured by an 
everlasting covenant, and it has within it the sure 
promise of resurrection. It is a pledge left behind 
when all else vanishes, of our immortality, not as 
mere spirits but as human beings; that though we 
shall be inconceivably changed, and it doth not yet 
appear what we shall be, our life shall nevertheless. » 
know no break, from its first dim dawning here to its 
fullest development in the world of eternity. 

This immortal germ is the distinctive privilege and 
glory of man; no other creature posesses it. All 
other kinds of life have only the immortality of 
specific propagation. Because they have no indi- 
vidual life, no self-consciousness, no personality, they 
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are mere fleeting shadows and presentations of certain 
types of life, which repeat themselves by propagation 
and then vanish for ever. The single plant or animal 
perishes, while the species remains. Whether it be 
true or not that specific types of life will be perpetuated 
indefinitely, appearing in the other world as accus- 
tomed links, preserving the chain of being entire, and 
contributing to the general beauty and variety of the 
universe,—this much at least seems certain,—that 
none of the long series of single plants and animals 
that perpetuate these types on earth will rise again. 
Whether there will be a rose or a dog in the future 
state, the single roses and dogs that have lived here 
will not appear again. For these impersonal exis- 
tences there will be no resurrection. But with man, 
made in the image of God, it is vastly different. Each 
human being is an individual, with a personal history 
and destiny. Each human being is a type—a minia- 
ture in earthly mould of God Himself. Man’s moral 
and spiritual nature makes him, not a single link in a 
chain, but a separate and distinct being. And there- 
fore he has not only the power of perpetuating the 
race but the individual. One generation passeth 
away, and another generation cometh; Jacob is not 
and Joseph is not; but the individual nevertheless 
does not perish. He dies, but his immortal life—that 
which is essential in his body is secured in the germ 
which he leaves behind in the grave. 
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It was a beautiful custom among the early Chris- 
tians to put seeds in the closed hands of the dead, in 
allusion to the analogy of St. Paul. No natural 
image could so forcibly convey to them the idea of 
the perpetuity of their own existence as the renovation 
of a plant by its seed year after year and age after 
age, unchanged in the least of its essential characters. 
The image is almost a platitude among ourselves; 
and yet very few of those who use it most frequently 
understand the deep significance of it, or see its won- 
drous appropriateness. They do not know that as 
the seed consists of two parts,——the minute germ 
which swells and becomes a plant, and the relatively 
large part, or perisperm, which dissolves into its ele- 
ments in the ground,—so the largest proportion of 
the dead body, the perisperm or cotyledon as it were, 
that we sow in the ground decays and dissolves in the 
dust, while the minute germ of it remains to form the 
starting-point of the resurrection body. 

But not in this point alone, but in almost every 
point is the parallel between the life of man and the 
life of the corn-plant complete. The corn springs up 
at first fresh and green in the blade and the ear; but 
as it advances towards maturity it loses its green 
colour, and becomes withered and yellow. In the 
grains that fill the ear starch is formed, which may 
be called the ashes deposited in the cells by the fire 
of life, which gradually limit and quiet the vital ac- 
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tivity of the cells, until at last it slumbers altogether ; 
and as ashes heaped over a smouldering fire preserve 
it from extinction, so these starch grains preserve the 
life of the seeds in a dormant state, from which it 
may awaken, under certain circumstances, even after 
thousands of years. When separated from the parent- 
plant and sown in the ground the seeds are quickened 
by the air and moisture. They are aroused from their 
sleep; the ashes are removed from the fire of life, and 
the spark begins to glow brightly. The starch is 
changed into chlorophyll, as the process of germina- 
tion goes on, and the white colour of the seed becomes 
green, like the first young blade and ear of the plant 
from which it sprang. The green colouring matter, 
or chlorophyll, disappears as the plant becomes old, 
and enters on its stage of rest; it reappears when 
the plant recovers its youth, in the germination and 
growth of its seed. Now so is it with man’s life! As 
he advances in years he loses the freshness and fair- 
ness of youth; he enters into the sear and yellow 
leaf; he dies at last, and his body disappears in the 
grave: but from the germ which it leaves behind will 
spring up again, when quickened by the balmy air of 
the resurrection spring, a fairer and nobler body than 
before. The youthful beauty and freshness that dis- 
appeared as the infirmities of age came on will, if we 
are Christ’s, be restored in a lovelier form. We sow 
not the body which shall be, but bare grain ; and the 
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bare grain of corn, changing with the coming spring, 
shows in its brighter hues an earnest of the grand 
renewal which awaits the dead. As the germinating 
seed casts off its starch, and all the marks and sub- 
stances of its old age, and produces the green colour 
and vital freshness of youthful life——so will the germ 
of the body in its development at the resurrection 
cast off all the decays, infirmities, and decrepitudes 
of earth, all the weight of the flesh that wearies and 
clogs it here, and start up in all the youthful beauty 
and fulness of immortal life. It is sown in dishonour, 
it is raised in glory; it is sown a natural body, it is 
raised a spiritual body. And following the analogy 
of the first creation, may we not suppose that the 
materials for these resurrection bodies will be fur- 
nished by a glorified and renovated earth? All this 
is no idle speculation. The how and the when of the 
resurrection we know not: no theory can rob it of its 
mystery, or fully explain the change to us; but 
Scripture ‘after Scripture confirms this view that I 
have taken of it. It is, I believe, the true interpre- 
tation of the analogy of the Apostle Paul. It is a 
thought that reconciles me to the awful waste of 
death, to wisdom and beauty, skill and power flung 
wholesale into the pit of corruption. Nature suffers 
patiently the loss of her beautiful forms, sees uncon- 
cernedly her autumn leaves rotting by millions in 
heaps, although each is a miracle of contrivance and 
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loveliness ; for fresh and young forms will come to 
supply the place of that which has faded and fled. 
But no new forms can supply the place of my dead ; 
and there would be no relief to my insupportable 
sorrow unless I knew that the precious dust commit- 
ted to the earth is not all dust; that I shall see again 
the very forms that I loved, wonderfully changed and ~ 
transfigured indeed, translucent with spiritual glory, 
but still wearing the same form and features that 
were so familiar to me on earth. 

There is a very solemn thought connected with 
this immortal germ. God will develope from it, by 
most rigid and imperative laws, its own special pecu- 
liar body and no other. His resurrection power will 
raise it up under an administration of grace or law; 
but it will germinate and yield its own appropriate 
form and fruit for ever. Here it is taking shape and 
expression from the habits and actions of our life. 
We are elevating or degrading our bodies by our 
virtues or vices. As the expression, the flower and 
fruit of our souls as it were, our bodies are taking the 
form and colour and quality of our souls; and the 
type of body we thus form will be perpetuated for 
ever. We see the wonderful strictness of the law of 
heredity in plants and animals; according to which 
the parent perpetuates not merely its own specific 
form and structure, but also its individual peculiarities 
and acquired habits, however trivial. We see the 
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Shakespear face, the peculiar droop of the eyelid 
in the Royal House of Stuart, looking out dimly 
upon us, after several generations, in obscure indi- 
viduals. And if the minute primordial germ from 
which all life springs has the power of handing on 
such insignificant peculiarities, through individual 
after individual for many centuries, in spite of every 
intermixture ; we may well believe that through the 
minute primordial germs into which our bodies will 
be resolved by death, will be perpetuated into the 
next world the type of elevation or degradation which 
we have imposed upon them here; so that they will 
be fit companions of our redeemed and _ glorified 
spirits, or dreadful prison-houses reacting terribly 
upon our souls throughout a lost eternity. “He that 
soweth to the flesh, shall of the flesh reap corruption ; 
but he that soweth to the Spirit, shall of the Spirit 
reap life everlasting,” 


THE END. 
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The Rock, 


and other Short Lectures on Passages of Holy Scripture. 
By Miss Hasell, Dalemain; Author of ‘Saturday After- 
noons,” and of ‘Sunday Evenings.” Dedicated to Sir 
George Musgrave, of Edenhall, Bart. F’cap 8vo., 2s. ; 
extra binding, 2s, 6d. 
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Anecdotes of Alamayu, 


the late King Theodore’s Son. By C.C. With Photograph 
Portrait, by Southwell. Cloth extra. Square 16mo. 2s. 


The Choice. 
Five Lectures on Confirmation. By the Rev. Sir Emilius 
Bayley, Bart., Vicar of St. John’s Paddington. Limp 
cloth, 1s. ; extra cloth, gilt edges, 1s. 6d: 


Christian Hxperience : 
or, Words of Loving Counsel and Sympathy. Selected 
from the Remains of the late Mrs. Mary Winslow. Edited 
by her Son, Rev. Octavius Winslow, D.D. Small 8vo. 3s. 


The Home of Poverty Made Rich. 
A volume of Interest specially adapted for Mother’s 
Meetings. By Mrs. Best, author of ‘‘ Tracts on the 
Parables,” etc. Second Edition. F’cap 8vo., with Fron- 
tispiece. 2s: 6d. Cheap issue, limp cloth. Is. 6d. 


Within the Veil; 
or, Suggestions for Daily Prayer. By the Rev. Charles 
G. Baskerville, B.A., late Chaplain of the Bath Peniten- 
tiary. Limp cloth, 8d. 


“Safe for Ever.” 
Reminiscenses of the Life of Alfred Stowell Godfrey. By 
his Mother. With an Introduction by the Rev. C. J. 
Goodhart, M.A., Rector of Wetherden, Suffolk. 1Smo. 
Extra cloth. 1s. 6d. 


Our Father. 
A Word of Encouraging Remembrance for the Children of 
God, By the author of ‘‘ Thoughts on Conversion.”. With 
an Introduction by the Rev. A. Hewlett, D.D., Vicar of 
Astley, near Manchester. Second edition. Cloth extra, 
bevelled boards. 3s. 


Heaven's Whispers in the Storm. 


By the late Rev. Francis J. Jameson, M.A., Rector of 
Coton. With Biographical Sketch of the Author. By the 
Rey. T. T. Perowne. Toned paper. Square 18mo. 2s. 
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The Preaching of the Cross. 


Parochial Sermons. By the Rev. John Richardson, M.A., 
Vicar of St. Mary’s, Bury St. Edmund’s. Post 8vo. Extra 
cloth. 7s. 6d. 


Voices of the Church of England against Modern 


Sacerdotalism ; being a Manual of Authorities on the Nature 
of the Lord’s Supper and the Christian Ministry. Selected 
and Arranged, with Introduction, by the Rev. E. Garbett, 
M.A., Vicar of Christ Church, Surbiton, and Chaplain to 
the Right Hon. the Earl of Shaftesbury. Demy 8vo. 3s. 


“ For Me and my House.” 
A Manual of Devotions for Family Use. With a short 
Series of Prayers in Scriptural Language, selected from the 
Book of the Psalms of David. By Rev. A. R. Ludlow, 
M.A., Formerly of Oriel College. F’cap 8vo., ls. 6d. 


Sacred Odes. 
Original and Translated. On divers Subjects. By Edward 
Massie, M.A., of Wadham College, Oxford. cap 8vo. 
Toned paper, 152pp. Extra cloth, 3s. Vol. II., 3s. 6d. 





The Question, What does the Church of England 


hold and teach concerning the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper? answered by an Appeal to the Articles, Liturgy, 
and Homilies of the Church. To which is added ‘The 
Homily on the Worthy Receiving of the Sacrament.” By 
the Rev. Thomas J. Lingwood, A.M., Incumbent of the 
Chapel of St. Andrew and St. Mary Magdalen, Maidenhead. 
In Tinted Cover. 6d. 


Always in a Muddle. 


A Simple Story. By M. F., Author of ‘‘The Confirmation 
Class,” ‘‘ Ben Wentworth’s Revenge,” etc. Limp cloth. 1s. 





Stortes from Memel. 


Dedicated to the Young. By Mrs. Agnes de Havilland 
(née Molesworth.) With six Illustrations, from designs by 
Walter Crane. Square 18mo., extra cloth, 1s. 6d. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE SOCIETY FOR DISTRIBUTING 
“SCRIPTURE TRUTH.” 


Scripture Truths ; 
or, the Way of Salvation set forth in Words of ammoniton 
Counsel, and Comfort. Thirty-one sheets ; arranged for One 
Month, on a roller, in very large type. With introduction 
by the late Rev. William Marsh, D.D. Twentieth Thou- 
sand. Ils. 6d. 


Hand-book to “Scripture-truths.” 
An adaptation of this Work as a large-type Manual for the 
Sick Room and District Visitor. Limp cloth, 1s. ; quarter 
bound, 9d. Paper cover, 6d, Seventieth thousand. 


The Believer’s Daily Portion. 
A Second Series of ‘‘Scripture Truths.” With Introduction 
by the late Rev. William Marsh, D.D. Mounted on roller, 
2s. 


Hand-book to “ Believer’s Daily Portion.” 
Cloth, 1s. ; quarter bound, 9d. Paper cover, 6d. 


Daily Teachings from the Words of Jesus. 
Uniform in design with ‘‘Scripture Truths.” With Intro- 
duction by the late Rev. W. Marsh, D.D. Large type, 1s. 


The Hand-book to “ Daily Teachings.” 
Uniform with the ‘‘ Hand-book to Scripture Truths.” Limp 
cloth, 1s. ; paper cover, 6d. 


Inspired Thoughts about God and His People. 
Selected from the Psalms of David. Arranged for one 
Month. With Preface by Miss Catherine M. Marsh. 
Upon roller. Uniform in design with ‘Daily Teach- 
ings.” Is. 
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Hand-book of “Inspired Thoughts about God and 


His People.” Selected from the Book of Psalms, with 
Hymns Corresponding. Arranged for one Month. Uniform ~ 
with the ‘‘Hand-book to Scripture Truths.” With Preface 
by Miss Catherine M. Marsh. In paper cover, 6d. Limp 
cloth, ls. 


Daily Hymns for the Month. 


Selected and Arranged by the late Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Rochester. Printed in large type, and attached 
to a roller, so as to allow of turning over for daily use 
throughout the year. 1s. 6d. 


The Children’s Roll. 


Texts and Hymns, in large type, especially adapted for the 
Young. Arranged for one Month. Mounted upon Roller. 1s. 





The Christian Advocate and Review. 


Edited by the Rev. Edward Garbett, M.A. Published 
Monthly. 1s. 


Evening Hours. 


A Church of England Monthly Magazine. Illustrated. 
Edited by the Rev. E. H. Bickersteh, M.A. Large 8vo. 
Sixpence. 


The Home Visitor and District Companion. 


A Monthly Magazine. Edited by the Rev. P. B. Power, 


M.A. 24pp. demy 8vo, One Penny. Illustrated with many 
Engravings. 
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Macmillan, Hugh, 1833-1903. 

Sun-glints in the wilderness / by Hugh 
millan. -— London : W. Hunt, 1872. 

WE, esep< 3 19cm. 
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